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CN CALLING 

Wonderful battles have shaken 
this world, 

Since the Dawn-God overthrew 
Dis; 

Wonderful struggles-of right 
against wrong, 

Sung in the rhymes of the 
World's great song, 

But never a greater than this. 

Wilfred Campbell 
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Put Your Hand in the Hand of God s 



C N. The war is not so bad as it 
might be, is it ? 

Pessimist. It is bad. enough; 
could anything be worse ? Look at this 
Blackout. Think of all the misery of 
it in every house, and of. all the 
millions of people crawling home at 
night. Who can go out at night? 
I haven’t seen the pictures for months ; 
when I went to the post I was nearly 
run over. 

Arid these Evacuees—always about 
the house; My wite has enough to do 
without these; it is like having two 
families at home, and one is hard 
enough to keep. What it will be when 
food is rationed heaven alone knows. 
I am not likely to get enough sugar, 
and as it is I can hardly afford to 
fill my pipe. , 

What docs Poland matter to me, 
anyhow ? Let them look after them¬ 
selves. Of course Hitler is a beast—■ 
wc know that; but he has done no¬ 
thing to me, and why should my life 
be upset for him ? . Even in peace 
time I can only just pull through, 
citizen of this rich and glorious empire. 


and now everything is up and the 
money will hardly go round. Not 
very encouraging to a man with a 
lot of children, and four of them at 
school for years yet. Wc should have 
let Hitler alone and let him go 
trampling on his own Germans ; and 
the Poles and the Czechs and the 
Austrians should manage their own 
affairs. And, after all, we could have 
stopped ’him long ago. We let him 
get where he is and arc now ruining 
ourselves to do what wc could have done 
easily enough five years ago. There is 
no sense in it. If we want peace 
why do wc fight other people’s wars’ ? 

This is the third war in my life—• 
first about the Boers, then about the 
Belgians, now about the Poles, and 
not once has our own country been 
in danger. I like to hear God Save 
the King and Land of Hope and Glory, 
hut three wars in a lifetime (one 
lasting three years, one four years, 
and the other perhaps forty) is too 
much.of a bad thing. Get it out'of 
the way and let me have a bit of peace 
for the end of my days, I say. 


The Optimist on the War 


C N. You secni hopeful; have 
you had good news ? 

Optimist. Good news ? I should 
say so. Wc are winning the war 
every day. 

Do. you remember the Great War 
when it was as old as this ? How 
many ships had we lost ? How many 
thousands of men ? Disaster after 
disaster it was. It seemed as if the 
sun would never shine again, and no 
man felt quite sure that the old country 
would pull through. There were a lot 
of people who were against the war, 
too; even Cabinet Ministers were not 
sure at first, and Mr Ramsay Mac¬ 
donald was always against it. 

Compare that with our case now. 
Never were we so united, so deter¬ 
mine to endure to the end. And never 
were wc so efficient or so strong. It is 
our strength and our unity that have 
made Hitler afraid. Why is he holding 
back ? Why does he scuttle his ships ? 
Why is lie so reluctant to begin the 
war in earnest on the Western Front ? 
It is because lie is afraid. Already lie 
knows he cannot win, and all his 
boastings and bullyings have made 
him look ridiculous at last. The lying 
of his wireless stations and his pro¬ 
pagandists has opened the eyes of 
every nation, and Germany is without 
an honest friend otitsidc her borders. 


It is not that the world is hard, or 
unfair, but because the world is just, 
believing in honesty and decency 
between nations.' 

And remember that already the war 
has proved one great and decisive 
truth—that sea-power holds its own in 
spite of all. That is something so 
important that it cannot be exag¬ 
gerated. There were those a few years 
ago who would have destroyed our 
battleships because the aeroplane had 
made navies out-of-date. What of 
these today ? The truth is that the 
British Fleet is the master of the 
situation in spite of all the aeroplane 
can do, and when the war is over it will 
be the great sea-powers that will decide 
that Peace shall prevail throughout the 
world. A very good thing that will be 
—a League of the Sea-Powers against 
would-be destroyers of civilisation. 

As for the -Air itself, our men have 
won the mastery of it and have lifted 
a great fear from our people. Wc are 
less afraid of what may happen because 
we feel that our Air Force is not less 
efficient than our Fleet. The Bomb is 
not going to be the master of the earth. 

These grumblers and grousers about 
petty nuisances make a man sick to 
death. Let them get to work and do 
something and they will have no 

Continued on page 2 


The Next Step Forward 

Big Chance For the Allies 


ITrom tire room in which he sits 
* thinking behind the Four Trees of 
Fleet Street Sir Ernest Benn has 
added a powerful thought to those 
now floating about in the minds of 
serious men. 

It is essential, he says,. that the 
Allies should be as strong as possible 
economically at the end of the war, 
and as we have pooled our joint 
resources for war Sir Ernest thinks it 
would be a simple step to pooh them 
for peace as well. 

We quite agree. Such a plan, says 
Sir Ernest Benn, would be fraught 
with tremendous possibilities for world 
good, and he believes that the renun¬ 
ciation by the two democracies of all 
forms of economic warfare between 
them would set a fashion for others to 


follow. Why not a Customs Union 
between us ? In spite of minor diffi¬ 
culties and minor losses, it would help 
to reduce our cost of living and to 
raise the standard of living in France ; 
and Sir' Ernest says in a striking 
sentence that lie knows of no plans 
for a better world which would not be 
helped by a great and powerful area 
in Western Europe absolutely free 
from the main cause of world distress. 

The C N very much hopes that tliis’-- 
idea will make headway among those 
who are thinking of the better world. 
It is the natural development of the 
step already taken, and what could be 
more stimulating to us all than the 
thought that a new Europe is already 
beginning with the full federation of 
two great democracies. 


The Pessimist. on the War 


Somewhere in Hampshire 
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The Fortitude 
of the 

Turkish Nation 

Turkey is sharing with Finland the 
admiration of the whole world for the 
heroic fortitude with which each is 
facing the appalling blow that has fallen 
upon her. 

How magnificent is the new spirit of 
the Turks. has been revealed by the 
prompt vigour and determination with 
which they have set to work to restore 
the vast areas destroyed by earthquake, 
fire, and flood. 

Never in her history has Turkey 
suffered from so devastating a series of 
earthquakes as those which have blotted 
out towns and villages in a wide area 
south of the Black Sea ports of Samsun 
and Trcbizond. Erzincan, with nearly 
100,000 people, is a mass of ruins, while 
over two million people are affected in 
all, most of them wandering homeless 
over a countryside deep in snow. 

On her newly-built railways the 
Turkish nation lias hastened to the 
rescue, and aircraft have carried what 
aid they could to the scene. Relief funds 
have been opened in all the countries of 
the Balkan Entente, and even in distant 
Lahore ; but the most striking thing of 
all is the way in which the Turks them¬ 
selves have rallied to the help of their 
fellow-countrymen, proving that they are 
today a liighly-civiliscd and well-organ¬ 
ised nation, completely changed from 
what they were only a generation ago. 
Then Turkey was a backward State ; 
today she is among the forward peoples, 
one of the progressive and enlightened 
countries of the modern world. 

News Dictionary 

Heligoland Bight. Watched daily 
by British aircraft, this Bight is the bay 
formed by the part of Germany on the 
North Sea, the Rivers Elbe and Weser 
flowing into it. Bight is an Anglo- 
Saxon word for bend, and sailors use it 
for a bend or loop in a rope. 

ManganCSO. This is one of the 
metallic elements, and from it is produced 
an alloy of the greatest importance in 
the steel industry. Germany is short of 
it owing to the blockade, but is hoping 
to obtain supplies from Russia, which 
has vast deposits of manganese. 

Quirinal. By visiting the King of 
Italy in his palace on the Quirinal Hill 
in Rome the Pope has confirmed the 
new unity between Church and State in 
Italy. This hill is one of the Seven 
Hills on which Rome was built and was 
named after the Sabine town of Cures. 

Tho George Washington. The 

American Government has given per¬ 
mission for this 23,000-ton-Jiuer to be 
scrapped. Originally German, she was 
captured during the Great War, and 
brought President Wilson to Europe 
for the Peace Conference. Except for 
one year after that this ship has lain idle. 

Viborg. This Finnish seaport, which 
has been shelled by guns 25 miles away, 
was formerly the capital of Karelia and 
a Swedish stronghold against Russia ; it 
has a castle founded in the 13th century. 

In Rural Italy 

Small agricultural holdings have made 
great progress in Italy in the last 15 years. 

In that time, no less than a sixteenth 
of the cultivable land of the peninsula 
lias passed into the hands of the culti¬ 
vators themselves, with the aid of the 
State. This means a change of ownership 
of an area of nearly 2,500,000 acres. 
Half a million families have thus bene¬ 
fited and become attached to the soil. 

On Christmas Eve 

A Birmingham baby lost its life on 
Christmas Eve when left to play with 
her celluloid doll near to a fire. 


The Words That Leapt 
Into immortality 


■"There have been many variations 

of the story of the beautiful words 
with which the King closed his last 
Broadcast to. the Empire, and it may 
be worth while to sift them all and put 
the facts plainly on record. 

Long ago, in the early .years of this 
century, Miss Haskins, now a retired 
tutor of the London Sclioot of 
Economics, wrote a small volume of 
poems (called The Desert) for private 
circulation among her friends, the 
profits of the hook being given to the 
Zenana Mission in India. One of the 
poems was called God Knows, and 
Miss Haskins wrote these few words 
of introduction to these verses: 

And I said to the man who stood at 
the Gate of the Year, Give me a light 
that I may tread safely into the un¬ 
known ; and he replied, Go out into 
the darkness and put your hand into 
the Hand of God. That shall be to 
yon better than light, and safer than a 
known way. 

The book of poems went its way 
about the world, carrying its quiet 
inspiration into many lives, but 
gathering little publicity and being 
at last almost forgotten, even by Miss 
Haskins who wrote it. 

Scribbled on a Card 

When the last war broke out a 
Bristol singing teacher, Madame Kath¬ 
arine Gerrish, quoted the words at a 
meeting, and it happened that Dr 
Richard Glover, one of Bristol's grand 
old men and a famous Baptist known 
all -over the world, begged Miss 
Gerrish to write the words down for 
him. He was greatly impressed by 
them and kept them in his desk, 
scribbled on a postcard. It was this 
casual writing down of the woi'ds for' 
Dr Glover that led eventually to their 
quotation by the King, for when Dr 
Glover died the postcard was found 
among his papers, and his daughters 
were so impressed by the words that 
they printed them as a Christmas 
card in 1938. 

One of these cards was sent to a 
friend at Clifton, Mrs J. C. M. Allen, 
and when the war broke out in Sep¬ 


tember Mrs Allen sent the words to 
The Times, thinking they might be of 
great encouragement to many people 
in these dark days. 

It was in The Times that the King 
saw the words, and lie was so im¬ 
pressed by them that lie resolved to 
put them into his Broadcast to the 
Empire. 

They created worldwide attention, 
for they arc truly noble words and 
came with great power from King 
George ; and there was much curiosity 
as to their origin. Most people must 
have thought them from the. Pilgrim's 
Progress, but nobody guessed right, and 
none of the famous people consulted 
knew where the words came from. 

Almost Forgotten 

Even Miss Haskins herself, hearing 
them on the wireless, had almost 
forgotten them, but now they can 
never be forgotten. They will share 
the fame of that noble verse by a 
little-known writer quoted by Sir 
Walter Scott and made immortal. 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife, 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 

. Is worth an age without a name. 

It is odd that the words should have 
come into two Christmases and two 
wars. They were printed on a card 
in the Christmas of 1938 and were the 
talk of the world in the Christmas of 
1939. They were quoted on a plat¬ 
form at the beginning of the Great 
War and arc brought to light again 
at the beginning of this war. 

They will not be forgotten now, and 
it must be a profound encouragement 
to the poet who wrote them to think 
that the King has passed her noble 
words into the immortal literature of 
the world. 

It is a moving thing that these noble 
lines should have been brought to 
life in such an hour as this, when they 
come to men all the world over as a 
veritable Sursum Corda, lifting up 
our hearts and reminding us - once 
more that no night is so dark, no 
path so bewildering, that we are with¬ 
out a Guiding Hand. 


THE OPTIMIST ON THE WAR 


Continued Jrom page 1 

time to bother about small things that 
may go wrong. Let us all be ashamed 
of the grumbling loafer now and let 
every man get on with bis job. 

As for the Evacuee, what a capital 
thing it is that so many children have 
had the chance of contact with country 
life, and of the influence of new sur¬ 
roundings !' It is doing them good, and 
the country too. We shall all know 
more about each other. 

Of course,'we have to pay for it all, 
and pay more heavily than wc think 
we can afford; but. what is it we arc 
paying for ? 

Nothing less than the future of 
our own lives and those of all our 
children. Is one man to rule ns all 
and to drive our children into slavery ? 
Hitler has made Germany a slave 
nation. If they like it let. them have 
it. But slaves cannot breathe in 
England, and there can be no peace 


here while it threatens us. Never was 
such a mountebank as this man, never 
were such brutes as these Nazi gang¬ 
sters, and the clean air. of these islands 
is not to be poisoned by their foul 
doctrine and their pagan practices. In 
one word, the war is really this—Do 
wc believe in God or in Hitler ? 

That is what we arc fighting about, 
and there is no question about it. Wc 
have ^to be Believers or pagans, and 
you can take your choice, For any 
man in this world there is this choice, 
and for all who have once been free 
there is one answer. We are a solid 
mass for freedom and we are 500 
millions strong, and so Hitlerism is 
as doomed as the dodo. Tic is cen¬ 
turies out-of-date, and he will go, like 
some prehistoric creature that came 
crawling into the wrong Age. Every 
day he is being conquered, and it will 
not be so long as many people think 
before he is gone with the wind. 


Little Hews Reels 

The Government has placed an order 
in America for 500 miles of fire-hose. 

The little village of Weston, near 
Spalding, has sent 15 men to the war, 
and' each received a ten-shilling note as 
a Christmas gift, the money having been 
raised by a whist drive. 

Bolton has an air-raid shelter for 
children with pictures of nursery tales 
painted on the walls. 

Bridlington Town Council has decided 
to keep pigs, and to feed them on the 
scraps thrown away by the people. 

Radium is playing a much more 
important part in this war than in tho 
last. Then an aeroplane had eight 
luminous dials on its panel board, 
whereas small planes now have 12 or 
15 and bigger craft 75. 

A friend tells 11s of a Birmingham dray 
horse calling each morning at the stage 
door of a theatre and taking from the 
lips of a friend a lump of sugar as gently 
as a little child. 

Luminous badges have been issued 
for deaf and dumb people in the 
Blackout. 

Dr Nora Acheson went out with the 
Aldeburgh lifeboat the other day, the first 
time a woman doctor has clone so. . 

Anewsevenpcnnystamp is being issued 
by the New Zealand Government with a. 
portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Guide’s News Reel 

Companies and Patrols are keeping 
rabbits, chickens, ducks, and pigs, 
growing vegetables, and making jam, 
to help the food supply. 

The Guides of Rhodesia have adopted 
troops in lonely places and supply them 
with comforts ; they arc making 800 
pairs of socks for native troops, and one 
company made 3000 sandbags. 

A scvcn-ycar-old Liverpool girl has 
been adopted by the 1st Bridgnorth 
Guides, who arc making themselves 
responsible for all her clothes anil for 
seeing that she enjoys her stay. 

The Guide Badge of Fortitude has been 
awarded to Post Guide Nellie Ashmore, of 
Darlaston Guides, for exceptional courage 
and endurance in prolonged suffering. 
Nellie has been bedridden for ten years. 

Peterborough Rangers and Guides 
have made little cradles and bedding 
for evacuee babies born since war 
broke out. 

A company of Northamptonshire Guides, 
not to be defeated by the Undcr-Sixtecn 
A R P rule, sent a deputation to the doctor 
in charge of a first aid post and demanded 
work, and arc now helping with the scrub¬ 
bing and cleaning. 

The Scout's News Reel 

Nearly a hundred Sea Scouts are doing 
splendid work in the Thames River 
Emergency Service. . 

The Chief Scout’s room at Imperial 
Headquarters in London is being used 
as a club-room for Scouts serving in 
the Forces or with Civil Defence units. 

The Cornwell decoration, the highest 
award in tho Scout Movement for 
suffering courageously borne, lias been 
given to Jack Melville, a r5-yc.ar.-0ld 
Scout of the East Fortune Sanatorium 
Group in Scotland. 

Scouts of Trinidad and Tobago are 
considering the. possibility of forming 
Anti-Rumour Patrols to prevent the 
spread of false and alarming news. 

THINGS SEEN 

People ski-ing in St Peter’s Square, 
Rome. 

Two girl evacuees in Kent staring in 
wonder at trees covered with hoar-frost. 

A second crop of apples in Hampshire 
orchards at the end of last year. 
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THE SMELLIES Peter Goes on the Air HARD OF HEARING? 


The kinema first of all pleased our 
eyes, then our ears, and now we are 
being assured that before long oijr noses 
will actually be pleased as well. 

A film with 4000 smells was shown 
the other day in Berne, the smells being 
distributed through “ smell aerials," an 
invention of two Swiss engineers. Should 
a scene be in a rose arbour, the theatre 
would be filled with the perfume of 
roses ; should it be a dinner scene, the 
odour of roast beef would fill the theatre. 

We were loth to accept the Talkies 
when they were the Squawkies, but we 
may all hope that progress will save us 
from the Smellies. 

MOVING MILLIONS 

The postmen of America have a 
feather in their cap, for the Treasury 
has given them the job of moving 
thousands of millions worth of gold 
from New York and Philadelphia to 
Fort Knox in Kentucky. The gold 
is being sent by registered mail, of 
course, and the postage will cost a 
million dollars ! Awaiting the treasure 
in Fort Knox are subterranean vaults 
built about 60 feet below the ground. 
They arc bombproof and the entrance 
is through a door weighing 20 tons 1 

THE EARTHQUAKE DRIFT 

As 1939 drew to its close one of the 
most destructive earthquakes of this cen¬ 
tury devastated towns and villages in 
Asia Minor, killing and maiming thou¬ 
sands of Turks. 

This year, too, there will probably be 
some big earthquakes, and every day a 
small shock somewhere, because though 
the earth may be 2000 million years old 
it has not yet settled down. 

These expectations are the outcome of 
long investigations by Professor Guten- 
burg of California and Professor Tsuboi 
of Japan, both earthquake measurers, 
who agree that the most Uneasy portions 
of the earth’s surface are round the 
Pacific Ocean, which much belies its 
name. Its coasts are slipping south¬ 
ward or south-eastward, as all the 
breaks and fissures revialed by the 
earthquakes occurring at such regular 
intervals reveal. There appears to be 
a general movement of eastern Asia and 
western North America southwards into 
the basin of the Pacific. 

THE THIRD REICH 

This was found written on a big piece 
of plywood sent from Poland to a 
Nottingham firm : 

- The Fuehrer without a wife. 

The peasant without a pig. 

The baker without bread. 

The butcher without meat. 

This is how things are in the 
Third Reich. 


I_T ullo, everybody 1 This is Peter 
Casey speaking from 2 G B, 
Sydney. Having thus introduced him¬ 
self to the many thousands of wireless 
listeners all over the Commonwealth 
Peter made his debut over the air by 
singing several little songs, his per¬ 
formance lasting seven minutes. 

When he arrived at a city hotel, for 
his home is at Woy Woy, some distance 
from .Sjidney, the whole staff escorted- 
hinr up to his room. The only thing he 
didn’t like about his reception was the 
elevator, which made his feathers 
droop dismally and made him absolutely 
tongue-tied, for Peter is a budgerigar. 

He is owned by Mr and Mrs J. B. 
Casey, who have taught their pet 500 
words 1 Peter is a most valued member 

WOMEN ON THE ENGINE 

There are now over 50 women engine- 
drivers in Russia and 4500 assistant 
drivers, while more than 23,000 women 
have completed courses in railway work 
at various schools. Over 100,000 women 
are now being trained to drive tractors. 

HONOUR TO BONZO 

Joseph Mcbillo is a blind student at 
the University of Newark, USA, 
and his dog Bonzo has been his faithful 
attendant during his four years at the 
university. 

Now Mcbillo has won his degree and 
Bonzo has received an ovation from the 
President of the University, who said : 

Faithful friend, patient guide, always 
present at the lectures of the scholastic 
year, now the associate of your master in 
his distinction, the University of Newark 
honours you for the qualities ivhich have 
made of you a friendly and familiar, figure 
in our lecture rooms. 

You have not often spoken, but when 
your voice has been raised it has ahmys 
commanded attention. There have also 
been times when your yawns have been a 
perfect echo of the unexpressed thoughts of 
your fellow students. 

As President of the University I have 
the distinguished privilege of conferring 
upon you the diploma honoris causa of 
Canine Fidelity. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Clear off all vegetables killed by frost, 
.When the state of the soil, will permit, 
stir the surface between crops of cab¬ 
bage, lettuce, winter onions, and spinach. 

Make new plantations of horse-radish, 
and dig up a supply and put it in sand 
in case of frost. 

Asparagus beds should have a top 
dressing of well-decomposed manure. 

On mild days deciduous trees and 
shrubs may be planted, and many hardy 
plants may be divided and replanted. 


of the Red Cross, for, as well as 
records of his broadcasts being sold to 
obtain funds for the society, he enter¬ 
tained 200 schoolchildren the other day 
in Woy Woy. He talked for half an 
hour without stopping ! 

J This astonishing little budgerigar, 
who will soon be a film star (a film is 
being made about him), has just had his 
second birthday. He began to talk when 
he was only six weeks old. “ Peter " 
was his first word, and a week later 
he could say “ I’m Peter Casey.” Now 
he can sing two songs with ease, and 
his owners expect to teach him 500 
more words in the next year. 

A new meaning has been given to 
the expression " a little bird told me ” 
since Peter went on the air. 

TALE OF A MATCHBOX 

The story of a remarkable coincidence 
comes from Rolvenden in Kent. During 
the Great War a local saddler serving 
with the Royal Engineers in France 
made himself a matchbox-case from a 
fragment of a German shell. After the 
war he lost it. somewhere in Dover. 
The matchbox has just been found, 
battered but with the inscription still 
readable, among a load of beach taken 
from Lydcl to Rolvenden, where it was 
recovered and returned to its original 
owner. 

THE FIVE-WATT LAMP 

A few weeks ago the C N mentioned a 
correspondent's difficulty in obtaining 
five-watt electric lamps and it was stated 
that an electrician could not obtain any 
of British make, 

Our readers arc always good enough to 
send us information, and our attention 
has now been called to two British-made 
five-watt lamps; and there may be others. 

We should very much like to learn that 
adequate stocks of these useful lamps 
could be found in every electrician’s shop 
in the land, for there has undoubtedly 
been some difficulty in obtaining them 
in many places. 

TWO MEN CALL 

Two men called on the Polish 
Consulate-General in Sydney the other 
day. 

One, an elderly man, asked whether 
clothing was needed for the Polish 
refugees, and on being assured that 
it was, he took off his overcoat, saying : 
" This will be more useful to the Poles 
than it is to me 1 ” 

The other caller was deaf and dumb, 
and had written on a piece of paper : 
“ I feel sympathy for Poland. I want 
to help.” He helped with a £5 note. 


Advantage was taken of the World’s 
Fair at New York to conduct the biggest 
census of deafness ever made,, 

Over 500,000 hearing tests were con¬ 
ducted through the Bell Telephone 
laboratories, -which have just published 
the results. Eight out of every 1000 
people could not hear direct conversation 
and might therefore be classed as deaf. 
More than 40 out of every 1000 had 
trouble in hearing words spoken by the 
actors in a theatre ; and one in every 
400 was not happy at the telephone. 

THERE IS ALWAYS A WAY TO 
DO IT 

President Cardenas of Mexico, who 
has been making one of liis tours of 
inspection of the Mexican States, was 
carried by the naval transport ship 
Durango to the little port of Tulum 
in the State of Quintana Roo, 

The water there being too shallow 
for the transport to dock, a sloop 
attempted to land him, but though it 
came much closer to shore the water 
was still too shallow even for it to reach 
the landing-stage. Then, without more 
ado, Mexico’s President stripped off 
his clothes and swam ashore, two 
generals of his suite, and sixty others 
following his example and plunging 
in after.him. 

THE PRAYING MANTIS 

Several strange visitors were dis¬ 
covered praying the other day in 
Fort Erie, Ontario. 

They had no business to be there 
at all, for they were rare insects, 
specimens of praying mantis about 
three inches long. It is thought they 
must have crossed the border with 
some Southern fruit shipment, Fort 
Eric being one of the two points' of 
entry into Canada from the United 
States between Detroit and Kingston. 

No greater myth ever existed than 
the ancient belief concerning the 
mantis. Because it sits by the hour, 
its spiny forelegs folded as if in the 
attitude of prayer, the ancient Greeks 
called it the mantis, or prophet, and, 
sacred to the Mohammedans, it was 
actually thought, to pray always 
facing Mecca. 

AND AFTER THE WAR, WHAT THEN? 

A reader in South Africa sends 11s an earnest 
poem bearing on the article in the Christmas 
C N urging that we must insist on a Christian 
settlement after the war. We take from it. 
this verse. 

God grant no sinful pride be ours, 

No dastard deeds betray our cause, 

For we must build fair Freedom’s Towers 
Upon God’s universal Laws. 

II. C. McIntosh 


THE RESPONSE OF TWO 
BROTHERS 

An appeal for books is being made 
in New South Wales for the troops 
in camp, and two boys who had no 
books to offer sent their most treasured 
game, Snakes and Ladders, enclosing 
this little note with the gift: 

“ Dad told us you wanted books or 
chess and draught games for the sold¬ 
iers. We don’t know how to play chess, 
but this game is better than draughts. 
We got it for our last birthday,” 

COOK 

Mrs'Harris has been a good cook, not 
only as cooks go, but“as cooks stay. She 
has cooked for Lord and Lady London¬ 
derry for over 30 years, and it is her 
proud boast that she has cooked for 
most of the kings and queens of Europe. 

Now Mrs Harris is in charge of the 
kitchens at Wynyard Hall, near Stock- 
ton in Durham, where sha is cooking 
every day for 50 evacuees. 



HAPPY FAMILY 


The children of the Rector of Stanway In Essex with 
a friend who accompanies them to school each day 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of January 1915 

The Bee and the Red Rose. The 

reddest rose does not charm a bee by its 
colour, for bees arc red blind. This 
discovery has lately been made by a 
professor, who began tempting a lfivc of 
bees by offering them something sweet. 
He used two colours at first—blue and 
grey. The sweet stuff was always 
coloured blue, and as soon as the bees 
learnt this fact by experience they never 
troubled to go to the grey unsweetened 
stuff. They went by the colour, and it 
took them only a day to learn the 
difference. 

Then the sweet stuff was coloured red. 
The bees tasted it and found it was very 
good. But when some unsweetened stuff 
of a dark colour was placed with the red 
sweets the poor colour-blind bees could 
not see the difference. Only by actually 
examining the two things could they 
find out which was sweet. 

It is strange to think that our lovely 
red roses arc merely dull black blobs to- 
the bees, who gather their honey without 
knowing anything of their beauty. 
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Fur Your Hand in 
the Hand of God 

'T’jie King has sent around 
* the world the beautiful 
words written by a lady who has 
almost forgotten she wrote them : 

I said to the man who stood at the 
Gate of the Ycay, give me a light that 
I may tread safely into the un¬ 
known. And. he replied, Go out into 
the darkness and put your hand into 
the Hand of God. That shall be to 
yon better than light, and safer than a 
known way. 

They are kingly words, and 
they shine like a.star across the 
dark sky. If wc will remember 
them, and believe them, they 
will lift up our hearts whatever 
comes high above despair. 

The way of the Past is strange, 

’ the way of the Present is dark,. 
the way of the Future is all 
unknown ; but yesterday, today, 
and for ever mankind has beneath 
it the Everlasting Arms. 

For a thousand years our men 
have sailed dark seas and found 
their way by the stars which 
never fail, and for two thousand 
years and more men have put 
their lives into the Hand of God. 
The adventurers who laid the 
foundations of our national great¬ 
ness were rough, plain men, but 
they set out on their hazardous 
enterprise with a trust that was 
common to them all, the trust 
in God, to whom they committed 
their fortunes. 

We have come to a new mile¬ 
stone in our journey through life 
and we wonder what lies ahead. 
Wc are pilgrims" in a night of 
doubt and sorrow, travellers in a 
bewildered world. But the light 
shines ahead and all we need do 
is to put our hand into the Hand 
of God. 

We can walk humbly ; we 
can go forth bravely and cheer¬ 
fully because in our hearts is the 
faith that from this crisis must 
emerge a saner and a fairer world. 

What we do and what we are 
counts in the fight we are waging, 
in the victory that is coming. 
These bad times challenge us all 
to stand fair and square, for only 
just men will, ever set the world 
right. Clever people have brought 
us to this; honest people are the 
only hope of better times. 

We cannot see the road before 
us ; but our business is to go 
forward, and confidently. It was 
an old man who once said to us 
that when there is trouble darken¬ 
ing the path the thing to do is to 
go on, and the light will come. 

It will come. He who has 
brought us thus far will not leave 
us now. The Hand of God has 
been with us through all the 
generations, through all the days 
of our life, and it will lead us, 
through the dark night of sorrow, 
to the sunlight of the perfect day. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the crcdle of the journalism of the world 



The Bible in Affairs 

JsJo other book in the world lias 
woven itself into the life of our 
race as the Bible has, and another 
example of the neat use of a Bible 
quotation is reported in the. war news. 

One of the ships of a convoy had 
strayed away and could not be found 
for some time, but at last a message 
was broadcast which gave great com¬ 
fort to the rest of the ships. It was 
Read Luke, 15, 6, and their wireless 
operators, on looking up this verse, 
found the words “ Rejoice with me, 
tor I have found my sheep which 
was lost.” ■ 

It was in another grave crisis that 
Cecil Rhodes cabled home from South 
Africa another reference to St Luke’s 
Gospel, this time Luke 14, 31, which 
our readers may turn up for them¬ 
selves with much profit. 

© 

God Keep You Up There 

J never hear 

The growling diapason of a plane 
Up there, 

The deep, reverberant humming of a 
plane 
Up there, 

But up to God I wing a little prayer, 
Begging His care 

For him who braveS the dangers of 
flic air. 

God keep you, Bird-man, in your plane 
Up there! 

Your zvings upbear, your heart sustain ! 
Give you good flight and oversight,. 

And bring yon safe to earth again. 

John Oxenham 

© 

Even a Council May Have 
a Warm Heart 

jyjdLFORD Haven’s Urban Council 
has done a good thing. All 
council tenants who arc in regular 
work and keep lodgers for gain will 
have to pay a levy of 2s a week for 
each lodger. Widows will be excluded 
from the order. 

The money so raised will he used to 
establish a fund from which rent rebates 
will be given to needy tenants. 


The Good Neighbour 

poll over 30 years Airs Johnson of 
. Church, near Accrington, had a 
good next-door neighbour, Mrs Mary 
Hodson. Mrs Johnson was often ailing, 
and through those years Mary Hodson 
would come in, go errands, tidy up 
the house, and do a hundred-and-one 
other jobs! Mrs Johnson has now 
passed on, and she has left ten shillings 
a week to " Mrs Mary Hodson, my 
good neighbour.” 

© 

Pantomime 

’T’iie pantomime is in full swing again, 
with all the hilarious delight of 
giants and pirates on the stage. 

May wc not count it as one of their 
good influences that they serve to 
present the horrifying things of child¬ 
hood in a pleasant light ? It may be 
that there are too -many ugly stories 
told to children,, and the C N • has 
never believed in them. Wc hear too 
often of sensitive children who arc 
-harmed by the fears these nightmare 
talcs implant in their childish minds. 

So let us be thankful for the Panto¬ 
mime, which at least makes the pirate 
and the giant a little less unpleasant 
and perhaps not altogether unlovable. 
© 

The Cost of It 

’pun costs of modern war are 
rapidly mounting. 

This is the most expensive war 
ever fought, costing this country at 
least £6,000,000 a day. A modern 
aircraft costs from three to seven 
times as much as in 19x8. A division 
of troops in the field costs nearly 
twice as much as in the last war. 
The cost of a battleship is now two 
or three times as great as when last 
the Navy was engaged. 

And actually this is the least part of 
the cost. War has also to be paid for 
in losses to civilian enterprise and, 
above all, in fine lives sacrificed; 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

That is a good definition of the final test 
.of a gentleman ; it is his respect for those 
who can be of no possible service to him. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



Under the Editor's Table 

German housewives are being told to save their bones. 
Hitler is chiefly anxious to save his skin. 

a 

fliiE M P who remarked 
that every cloud has a 
silver lining evidently has 
inside information. 

0 

A man complains that his 
restaurant never has 
sharp knives, A cutting 
remark. 

a 

JJoys still like model trains. 


If coal merchants 
like to keep the 
home tires burning 


a 

Jf you sec a barrage balloon 
doivn tell a policeman. 
You may be sure something 
is up. 

a 

A cook has invented a 
blackout pudding. • It 
can’t be light. 

a 

§oniE motorists drive too fast, 
complains a pedestrian. 
Some groivn-ups prefer He doesn’t like their goings on. | 
model boys. a 

0 M P s and Overcoats for the 1 

TJany singers do not realise Troops, says a headline. 

the importance of a What will they do with the 
good carriage. Prefer a car. M Ps ? ! 
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St I¥Iargaret's 
Gift 

By the Pilgrim 

"VY/e always think of her as St 
Margaret, this very kind lady, 
for ever doing lovely things which no 
one else would think of, or, if they did, 
would never have time to do. 

She always has time. The last little 
candle she lit in a dark world is shining 
still. It seems that St Margaret heard 
of a girl of six who has to lie in bed 
all 'day. The child is alone for hours 
together, and there is no way of 
obviating this. Not even St Margaret 
has time to sit by her bed for hours, 
but she lias so altered her afternoons 
that five days a week she calls for half 
an hour. It means going a mile out 
of her way, but she docs it gladly ; and 
when she arrives at the poor home 
where the child lies in a little back 
room she sits down and tells a story 
which goes on and oh, day after day. 

So the story of St Margaret goes on, 
day after day, her good deed shining 
like a candle amid the evil of this 
world. 

© 

And Shall the G N Die? 

j\Jo, clear C N, you must not go 1 

Now all the other lights bum low, 
The lamps that lit our ways are gone, 
You and the stars must still shine on 1 

You at the heart of change have stood 
And searched what’s new for what is 
good, 

And in that search been hot and bold, 
Yet championed what is fair and old. 

As wonders thicken year by year 
You make the expert’s meaning clear, 
Wc understand in your plain page 
Our intricate mechanic age. 

While maps arc changing day by day 
And systems rise and pass away 
We turn -to you to know the truth, 
Unbribablc brave squire of youth ! 

' So fight, C N, through this dark hour, 
Till once again peace comes to power, 
To build the world that is to be 
And live in sunshine with the free. 

.Janet Farwell 

© 

Great Germans 

Drivate thought has been surren- 
* dered in Germany, for Nazi Ger¬ 
many thinks what it is told to think; 
but the free Germany of long ago 
.thought for itself. 

Here are a few thoughts from some 
great German thinkers. 

Goetlio : 

Every wrong is avenged on earth. 

Law alone can give us freedom. 

Let the past be past. 

The first and last thing required of 
genius is love of truth. 

Lessing : 

No man must be compelled. 

It is not merely the children who are 
put off with talcs. 

Emperor Frederick : 

An uneducated people is easily 
governed. 

Luther: 

If I rest, I rust. 

Schiller: 

To save all we must risk all. 

There is no good when hatred is 
returned for hatred. 

Love is the price of love. 
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THE PITY OF IT 

■The longer I live the more it pains 
*■ me. to see man, who occupies his 
supreme place for the very purpose of 
obtaining a command over nature and 
freeing himself and his fellow-creatures 
from the violent force of necessity— 
to see him, influenced by some pre- 
concern^ and false notion, doing just 
the opposite of that which lie wants 
to do; and then, because his whole 
design has been marred, bungling 
miserably over everything. Goethe 

LAUGHTER 

A laugh is just like sunshine. 

It freshens all the day, 

It tips the peaks of life with light 
And drives the clouds away. 

The soul grows glad that hears it, 
And feels its courage strong ; 

A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along. 

A laugh is just like music, 

It lingers in the heart, 

And where its melody is heard 
The ills of life depart; 

And happy thoughts come crowding 
Its joyful notes to greet; 

A laugh is just like music 
For making living sweet. 

.The Things to Lay Hold Of 

YY/iiat, then, remains ? Courage, 
and patience, and simplicity, 
and kindness, and, last of all, ideas 
remain; and these are the things to 
lay hold of and to live with. 

A. C. Benson 

TWO THINGS 

T wo incontrovertible things I now. say 
to you. The first is : "It is always 
possible to hold on a little • longer.” 
The second is : " You never know what 
is round the corner.” John A. Hutton 

Sing, Peer Little Osae, Sing 

It is hard to keep patience sometimes, 
with all the offensive and bitter things that 
are said in these days, but Pierre Jean de 
BSranger has told us how to do it. 

'"Tumbled upon the world 
*■ An ugly wretched wight, 

Here buffeted, there hurled, 
Mankind against a mite, 

When oft my misery ■ 

A plaintive moan would wring, 

. Tile good God said to me, 

Sing, poor little one, sing ! 

By rich and proud and great 
Down-ridden, overborne ; 

Now cowering ’neath their hate, 
Now writhing 'neatli their scorn, 

No matter where I flee 
Their insults still they fling ! 

The good God says to me. 

Sing, poor little one, sing ! 

In pity for my woes 
Love soothed me for awhile, 

But with Youth’s waning rose 
He too has ceased to smile. 

As Beauty spurns my plea, 

And wayward Love takes wing, 

The good God says to me, 

Sing, poor little one, sing! 

UNCOMMON SENSE 

NJotiiing great was ever achieved 
’ merely by common sense : this 
has always required a sense which is 
somewhat uncommon. George Seaver 

The Temper ef the 
Highest Heart 

I T is the temper of the highest hearts to 
strive most upwards when they arc 
most burdened. Sir Philip Sidney 


The Children s Newspaper 




Each One His Ail Has Perilled 


'Tiie rich man who reposes 
In his ancestral shade, 

The peasant at his ploughshare, 
The worker at his trade. 

Each one his all has perilled, 
Each lias the same great stake. 
Each soul can but have patience. 
Each heart can only break ! 

Hushed is all party clamour; 
One thought in every heart, 

One dread in every household, 
Has bid such strife depart. 


O you who toil and suffer, 

You gladly heard the call; 

But those you sometimes envy 
Have they not given their all ? 

O you who rule the nation, 

Take now the toil-worn hand, 
Brothers you are in sorrow, 

In duty to your land. 

Learn but this noble lesson, 

Ere Peace returns again, 

And the life-blood of old England 
Will not be shed in vain. 

Adelaide Anne Procter 


A Talk With the Fallen Empires 


One'of the popular American writers ol 
last century imagined a little talk with the 
Spirit of Lost Empires, which we have 
slightly adapted here. 

[Yo you know how empires find their 
end ? Yes, the great States eat 
up the little. As with fish, so with 
nations. Como with me. Let us bring 
up the awful shadows of empires 
buried long ago and learn a lesson from 
the tomb. 

Come, Old Assyria, with the Nine- 
vitish dove upon thy emerald crown. 
What laid thee low ? 

I fell by my own injustice! Thereby 
Nineveh and Babylon came with me to 
the ground. 

0 queenly Persia, flame. of the 
nations! Wherefore art thou so 
fallen, thou who troddest the people 
under thee, bridgest the Hellespont 
with ships, and pourest thy temple- 
wasting millions on the western world ? 

Because I trod the people under me ; 
I fell by my own misdeeds. 

And thou, Grecian Queen, fairest 
of all thy classic sisterhood of States, 
enchanting yet the world with thy 
sweet witchery, speaking in art and 
in song, why best thou there with the 
beauteous yet dishonoured brow re¬ 
posing on thy broken harp ? 


I loved the loveliness of stone and of 
thought, but the beauty of justice 'and 
love I trod down to earth. Therefore have 
I become as those barbarian States. 

O manly, majestic Rome, with thy 
sevenfold crown all broken at thy feet, 
why art thou here ? It was not 
injustice brought thee low, for thy 
great IBook of Law is prefaced with 
these words: “ Justice is the un¬ 
changing, everlasting will—to give 
each man his right.” 

I made iniquity my law I I trod the 
nations under me! Their wealth gilded 
my palaces, where now thou mayest see 
the fox and hear the owl. Millions of 
bondmen wet the soil with tears and 
blood. Do you not hear it crying yet to 
God? 

Yet here you stand, shadow of 
mighty Rome: what have you to say 
to the empires that follow you ? 

Tell them that there are rights that 
Stales must keep or they shall suffer 
wrongs. Tell them there is a God who 
■ keeps the black man and the tohile, 
and hurls to earth the proudest realm 
that breaks His law. Tell them that 
Justice is the unchanging, everlasting 
will—to give each, man his right. I 
know it. I broke it. Bid them keep it 
and be forever safe. 


The World is Rolling Freedom’s Way 


H igh hopes that burned like stars 
sublime 

Go down in the heaven of Freedom, 

And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em ; 

But never sit wc down and say 
There’s nothing left but sorrow ; 

We walk the wilderness today. 

The Promised Land tomorrow. 

Our birds of song are silent now ; 

Few are the flowers blooming ; 

Yet life is in the frozen bough, 

And Freedom's Spring is. coming ; 

And Freedom’s tide creeps up alway, 
Though we may strand in sorrow • 

And our good Bark, aground today. 
Shall float again tomorrow I 

•Tis weary watching wave by wave. 

And yet the tide heaves onward. 

We climb, like corals, grave by grave. 
That pave a pathway sunward ; 

We are driven back, for our next fray 
A newer strength to borrow. 

And where the vanguard camps today 
The rear shall rest .tomorrow ! 

Through all the long, dark night of years 
The people’s cry ascendeth. 

And earth is wet with blood and tears, 
But our meek sufferance endeth. 


The few shall not for ever sway, 

The many moil in sorrow ; 

The powers of hell are strong today ; 
Our'kingdom comes tomorrow ! 

Though hearts brood o’er the past, our 
eyes 

With smiling futures glisten, 

For, lo ! our day burst up the skies, 
Lean out your souls and listen ! 

■Tlie world is rolling Freedom’s way 
And ripening with her sorrow ; 

Take heart—who bear the cross today 
Shall wear the crown tomorrow. 

Oh, Youth, flame-earnest, still aspire. 
With energies immortal; 

To many a heaven of Desire 
Our yearning opes a portal. 

And though age wearies by the way, 
'And hearts break in the furrow. 

Youth sows the golden grain today. 

The harvest comes tomorrow. 

Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a slieathen sabre, 

Ready to flash out at God's call, 

O Chivalry of Labour ! 

Triumph and Toil arc Twins, though they 
Be singly born in Sorrow ; 

And tis the Martyrdom today 
Brings Victory tomorrow. Gerald Massey 


BONNIE JEAN 

O ’ a’ the airts the wind can blaw 
I dearly like the West, 

For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I love best: • 

There wild woods grow, and rivers row. 
And mony a hill between ; 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair ; 

I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 

I hear her charm the air :■ 

There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 

But minds me o’ my Jean. 

O, blaw, ye westlin winds, blaw saft 
Amang the leafy trees ; 

Wi’ balmy gale, frae hill and dale. 

Bring hame the laden bees ; 

And bring the lassie back to me 
That’s aye sae neat and clean ; 

Ac smile o’ her wad banish care, 

Sae charming is my Jean. 

What sighs and vows amang the knowes 
Hae passed atween us twa ! 

How fond to meet—how wae to part, 
That night sfib gaed awa ! 

The Powers aboon can only ken, 

To whom the heart is seen, 

That nano can be sae dear to me 
As my sweet, lovely Jean. 

Robert Burns 

TSie Climate is Good 

'The Englishman’s soul is like the 
A English skies: the weather is 
nearly always bad but tile climate is 
good . Andrti Maurois 

STRANGE MASKS 

S aints wear strange masks, and at the 
last clay we shall have some very 
great surprises, and we may see many 
so-called goats numbered with tlie sheep. 

Maurice Baring 

ft 

Tiie Light in the Blackout 

T iie woods were dark, the night was' 
black 

And only an owl could see the track ; 
Yet the cheery leader made liis way 
Through the great pine wood as if it 
were day. 

I asked him, “ How do you manage to 
sec ? . 

The road and the forest are one to me.” 
“ To me, as well,” lie replied. “ And I 
Can only see by the path in the sky.” 

I looked above where the trectops tall 
Rose from the road like an ebony wall; 
And lo ! a beautiful starry lane 
Wound with the road and made it 
plain. 

And since, when the path, of my life 
is drear, 

And all is darkness and doubt and 
fear. 

When the dark of midnight is here 
below. 

And I sec not a step of the way to go. 
Then, 0 then, I can look on high, 

And walk on earth by the light in the 
sky. 

A Word From Goethe 

O ur fault consists in this : that we 
doubt things which are certain, 
and would fain establish things which 
arc uncertain. My maxim with regard 
to the . study of Nature is to hold fast 
unto that which is certain and to keep 
a watchful eye upon that which is 
uncertain. Goethe 

IN THE SEA OF LIFE 

It takes a strong and brave swimmer 
* to face effectively the sea of life 
when it shows without horizon and 
with no sign of help should help be 
needed. Henry de Vere Stacpoole 
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The Children ! 



Years With the Fla 

Zealand's Big March Forward 


Little David & 

Eighty Goliath 
Finland’s Matchless 
Spectacle 


/'"‘ENTENARlES cannot be postponed, 
^ and the Exhibition with which 
New Zealand is celebrating her exist¬ 
ence as a definite part of the British 
Empire has been duly opened. 

But for the Hitler War visitors from 
the Motherland and her sister Do¬ 
minions would probably have flocked 
to the sunny Islands, but the people 
of New Zealand must now content 
themselves with the sure knowledge 
that we are with them in spirit. 

Actually it was on January 30, 
1840,, that, owing to a hint that 
France was considering New Zealand 
as a colony, Captain TIobson landed 
.in the Bay of Islands and hoisted the 
British flag. 

White settlers then numbered about 
2000, many of them having gone out 
under the auspices of a company 
founded by Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
and settled at Port Nicholson, as 
Wellington was then called. The 
native Maoris, however, numbered 
100,000, and by the Treaty of Wai- 
tangi, which guaranteed them all their 
unsold lands, the allegiance of their 
chiefs was obtained. 

The Splendid Maoris 

No barrier of race, caste, or creed 
separates the Maoris from the white 
population. Physically fit and men¬ 
tally alert, they share in the industry, 
commerce, and government of the 
Dominion, and their numbers grow. 

One of the chief settlements is at 
Rotorua, where geysers shoot columns 
of steaming water into the air as if 
controlled by clockwork, afld there is 
a boiling spring at every back door. 
Everywhere the climate is delightful, 
for the two islands lie in the Temperate 
Zone surrounded by an ocean which 
brings just enough rain, mostly at 


night, and so the Dominion’s record of 
sunshine is very high. No place is 
more than 140 miles from the coast, 
so that sea-breezes keep the tempera¬ 
ture even; as they say out there, in 
winter you work with your coat off, 
in summer with it on. 

But the true New Zealander always 
works with his coat off, so that 
for her size (103,281 square miles 
with some 1,600,000 inhabitants) the 
Dominion’s contribution to the outside 
world is high, and growing higher. Her 
exports arc now valued at £66,000,000, 
or half as much again per inhabitant 
'as in 1900. 

Riches of the Dominion 

The chief export is butter, which 
shows a steady increase each year. 
Frozen meat comes next, though wool, 
with a more varying price in the 
world’s markets, is a close competitor. 
Nearly all New Zealand’s exports are 
agricultural or pastoral, and three- 
quarters of them come to the Mother¬ 
land. Gold to the value of about 
£ 1,400,000 a year is her only other 
important export. 

Coal is found in many parts, and is 
being mined at the rate of about two 
million tons a year. The probable 
resources arc estimated at over 1600 
million tons, and this will meet all 
needs for a long time, for New Zealand 
is today obtaining more and more 
power from the harnessing'of moun¬ 
tain streams. 

At the beginning of the century 
very little electricity was being pro¬ 
duced from water-power. In 1903 less 
than xo.ooo h-p was available; today 
the total is 456,000. The Government 
controls this.essential source of power, 
and has linked up the four generating 
stations in North Island so that they 


arc operated as one system. A com¬ 
plete network of transmission lines 
will soon cover the greater part of 
South Island. 

Not only are the mountains of New 
Zealand a source of power, but they 
are by their beauty one of the chief 
attractions of the Dominion. The 
rocky backbone of South Island has 
six peaks over 10,000 feet high, Mount 
Cook (Aorangi, or Sky Piercer, to the 
Maoris) attaining 12,349 feet. Few 
of the peaks in North Island reach to 
half this height, but a tenth of this 
island is mountainous, so that wher¬ 
ever you may be in New Zealand there 
Js probably a mountain on the horizon. 

Lakes, gorges, and waterfalls on the 
rapidly-llowing rivers add to the charm 
of New Zealand scencly, and it is 
hardly surprising that visitors crossing 
the globe speak of the country as a 
veritable paradise. 

A Great Achievement 

But it is in her concern for her 
people that New Zealand stands out 
as a pioneer. She was the first British 
community to adopt old age pensions, 
and the new Social Security Act has 
no rival in any country. This Act 
throws open the doors of public hos¬ 
pitals to all, without any means test, : 
and also extends the pension scheme. 

Children are the special care of the 
State, and the infantile mortality rate 
has been brought down to 31. There ‘ 
are no slums in New. Zealand and 
no millionaires; only 216 people 
have incomes over £5000 ; yet the # 
total private wealth is estimated at ’ 
£730,000,000 and the public wealth at 
£350,ooo,ooo (or £675 for every white 
man, woman, and child). 

It is a story of great achievement, 
and all in a hundred years. 


The Words of Mm Ire Flowing Round the World 


'T’iiere is no more silence anywhere 
A in the world. 

Through the Arctic night and in 
the sunlit glare of the Sahara, in the 
twilight gloom of the forests of the 
Amazon,' above the waves of every 
ocean, the sounds of the words of men 
pass without ceasing. 

They are set pulsing by. the wireless 
stations. In our own homes, by our 
fireside or our bedside, they haunt us 
and pursue us every hour, almost 
every minute. 

Turn the knob of your wireless set, 
and while waiting for the news you 
can in a. few seconds hear. Vienna 
calling, or Paris, or Rome, or Moscow ; 
a chord of a song front one, a word 
or two from another, and, speeding 
round Europe, can be back in time to 
hear tile fading out of Bow Bells and 
the familiar and welcome words “ This 
is the BBC Home Service.” 

•Sometimes you may hear the 
clamour of these voices challenging 
one another for your attention. The 
voice of the announcer from Cologne 
will mingle, uncalled for, with that of 
the British spokesman. On the dial 
of the instrument there may be only a 


hairsbreadth between them, and this 
nearness is a reflection of the crowded 
passage-ways of the ether along which 
the messages come. 

This ether is wider, deeper, than 
the oceans, but there is scarcely room 
■ in it for all the wireless waves to make 
their way without jostling. From 
New York, from India, from Capetown, 
from Melbourne, the flow of words 
comes endlessly. It sometimes seems 
as if the world never stopped talking. 

• It never docs. From the Five 
Continents (even from Antarctica 
when Admiral Byrd gets there) and 
from ships scattered about the Seven 
Seas come the voices of men talking 
to their fellows. The voices pass in our 
sleeping hours like ships in the night; 
they ring in our waking cars. They are 
sweeping past the voyager on stormy 
seas, or past' a lone traveller in Tibet; 
he has only to turn the dial of his 
portable set and some will reach him. 
In the remotest corner of the globe, 
where a moment ago his only com- 
, panions were the sighing winds, his 
loneliness has vanished. Voices and 
the words of men flicker in his cars. 
Solitude has gone with the wind. 


But those who live in crowded 
countries arc most conscious of this 
unceasing murmur of- the world of 
men. In these days the activities, of 
the BBC in collecting broadcasts by 
foreign stations are amazing; every¬ 
thing is noted, so that the Government 
shall be kept aware of the news, the 
rumours, the official announcements, 
the reports collected and circulated by 
the industrious newspapers every¬ 
where. 

They all arrive at the BBC, for 
nothing can stop them, and every day 
250,000 words are sifted, documented, 
and summarised for those in authority. 
Every hint in word or intonation 
which suggests how public opinion in 
a far-away neutral country may be 
changing is noted. No smallest scrap 
of information that may be serviceable 
is lost. ■ 

This is expert war. work. It is no 
more than the smallest fraction of the 
• volume of sound that flows in tides 
about the earth. Now it is all of war, 
but in the new world wc hope for the 
words of war will be as babbling 
brooks compared with the shining 
rivers of messages of peace. 


There can hardly be a civilised man 
who has not been enthralled by the 
spectacle of one of the smallest fighting 
nations in Europe holding back the 
biggest, Finland holding at bay the 
great Russian bear. History will 
declare it one of the heroic fcat$ to o. 
match Thermopylae. I 

Finland and Its Brave People was 
the big line on the front page of the 
CN four weeks ago, and ever since, 
then Finland’s matchless courage' has 
made front-page news in the world’s 
newspapers. 

The heroism with which this tiny 
military nation has withstood the . 
"biggest military nation in the world 
has been amazing, and is -one more 
proof of the truth that Thrice is he 
armed who hath his quarrel just. 

The Russian Steam-roller 

The Russian steam-roller began its 
advance with all the piled-up might of 
vast resources. Pctsamo, the ice-frcc 
port in the far north, fell to an cjqie- -a 
dition from Murmansk ; an attempt i 
was made to break little Finland in a 
two at her narrow'waist, and so’cut ji 
her railway to Sweden round the Gulf II 
of Bothnia. Another Russian force :'-, 
attacked above Lake Ladoga, while 
south of that lake the lines across 
the Karelian Peninsula were assailed. 

Viborg was shelled from afar; 
Helsinki, the capital, was bombed 
from the air and Hango from the sea, 
and every town in their neighbour¬ 
hood was raided from the sky. 

Yet no terror broke the brave spirit 
of the people of Finland, while their . 
soldiers proved a match for the >1 
invader in every part of the country. .- 
On New Year’s Day the Finns had 6 
even a footing in four Russian regions. - 

A Silent Squadron 

One of the secrets of the Finnish 
success was the formation of what 
they, called the Suicide Squad, a body 
of men who penetrated behind the 
Russian lines, moving stealthily along, 
dressed in white • in the snow, not 
speaking a word but communicating 
only by signs, and damaging the rail¬ 
way from Leningrad to Murmansk so t 
that the Russian supplies were held ! 
up. Another secret was the formation » 
of the Sissi, a group of skilled marks- 
men who fought the Russians from the 
trees in the forest and lake regions 
which arc Finland’s natural defences. 

Whole divisions of Russia’s great 
army have .been defeated with enor¬ 
mous losses of material, and many 
Russian detachments have been terri-' 
lied by the white-cloaked Finns Hash¬ 
ing on skis across snow and ice. 

It may be that this gallant little 
country will eventually be overrun by 
her great and cruel neighbour, but 
Generals January and February will 
favour Finland and give her time to 
receive help from the friends she has 
all over the world. Whatever hap¬ 
pens, the Finns have proved how brave 
and vigorous a free nation can be when 
faced by seemingly hopeless odds. 
They arc an example to all the little 
free countries in Europe, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that help will 1 
come to her in good time. 
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Vive la France, by Margaret M. Howard 

British artists of every school of painting, drawing, 
engraving, and sculpture have come together this winter 
to give an exhibition which must be unique for Burlington 
House. This exhibition has been organised by the Royal 
Academy and 24 other art societies first of all to help 


The Ceremonial Robe, by John Berrie 

charity, and secondly to help our artists in these difficult 
-times. The exhibits are for sale, but the artist will 
take only half the sum paid for his work, the other half 
being divided between the Lord Mayor’s Red Cross Fund 
and the Artists Benevolent Fund. Visitors will benefit 


Grey Owl, by Sir John Lavery 

too, for they will be able to compare the many different 
styles of contemporary work. Art is a jewel with many 
facets, and it was a fine idea to bring them all together in so 
good a cause. We give four examples here. The exhibi¬ 
tion will be open from 9.30 to dusk until March 9. 


Passing Sails, by Montague Dawson 
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The Lost Ships ©f 
a Great Fleet* 

Lying Idle in 
American Ports 

Hitler having declared that Germany 
must export or perish, he naturally 
desires German ships for the transport 
of her goods, for the future if not during 
the successful enforcement of the Allied 
embargo on all her overseas commerce. 

The scuttling of her great liner 
Columbus may be followed, experts 
say, by the sale of all her merchant ships 
now' skulking in Russian ports. This 
step would be a means of raising money 
for the raw materials she hopes to 
obtain from Russia, so the Russians 
would have to buy a large part of the 
German mercantile fleet in order to 
obtain payment for the materials with 
which she furnishes her ally. 

The fate of four great ships that 
formed part of Imperial Germany’s 
fleet has just been ignominiously sealed 
in the United States. Seized when 
America entered the war in 1917, the 
ships were employed to bring 300,000 
American troops to Europe, and one 
served to carry President Wilson to 
England on his way to Versailles for 
the Peace Conference. 

Since then they have lain idle in 
American ports. The Allies would be 
glad to have them whole, but the 
neutrality laws forbid such a sale, so the 
ships arc now to be broken up, and we 
may eventually buy them piecemeal, as 
scrap iron. But Germany will not get 
so much as a bolt or a screw from them. 

The Tail Ship’s 
Horizon 

It is the fact that the earth is round 
that has probably cost us thousands of 
tons of shipping which might otherwise 
bo still in existence. 

In several cases the unimpeded ocean, 
hid the German battleship Graf Spee 
while she could see far and wide. Her 
great height gave her an expansive 
range of vision. She could look over 
the rim of the world, as it were,' and 
see what lay beyond, while unsuspecting 
ships, of lower build, on the other side 
of the Graf Spec’s horizon, could not. 

Owing to the curve of the earth we 
can only see between two and three 
miles when five feet above sea-level, 
but from his lofty mast-head the look¬ 
out on the Graf Spee, 100 feet up, 
could detect ships 12 or 13 miles away, 
while the hull of his warship was below 
the horizon of the merchantman and 
therefore invisible to her look-out man 
through his telescope. 

The Germans seem to have espied our 
cruiser Exeter, a smaller ship, before the 
Exeter perceived the Graf Spee, for the 
German captain opened fire on her at 
12 miles, the sighting for which shots 
would require a look-out man placed 
nearly 100 feet high. 

If our merchantmen had had look-outs 
at a greater height they would have had 
the chance of escaping, for then they 
would have seen their enemy as soon as 
the enemy saw them. 

Peter of Poland 

Madame Malkowska rang up Guide 
Headquarters a week or two ago to say 
that a Polish baby born on the retreat 
from Poland had arrived in London. 
Could the Guides find a cradle ? A 
basket cradle, woollen blankets, a tiny 
hot-water bottle and cover, and knitted 
baby clothes were collected and delivered 
to Madame within two hours. 

Peter is now ten weeks old, and is one 
of Madame Malkowska’s little family of 
refugees. His mother is a Polish Ranger 
and his father an officer in the Polish 
Merchant Service. Absent from Poland 
when the war broke put, Peter’s father 
saw his son for the first time the other 
day, Peter then lying in a cradle and 
wrapt in woollies given by British Guides. 


Story Told at a 
Golden Wedding 


j\J ot long ago a small notice appeared 
* ' in a South African paper about a 
gathering of friends to celebrate the 
■ golden wedding of a Mr and Mrs Helmorc. 

Probably most people who read the 
notice did not think any more about 
it; but there were some who gave a 
little start, for it recalled something 
that happened eighty years ago, in the 
days of David Livingstone. 

In 1859 a party set out by wagon 
from the London Missionary Society’s 
station at Kuruman to cross the great 
Kalahari Desert. There were Mr and 
Mrs Holloway Hclmore with their 
four children, Mr and Mrs Roger Price, 
and African teachers and helpers. On 
the other side of the desert, on the 
banks of the Zambesi, stood the native 
town of Linyanti, home of the powerful 
Makololo tribe. Livingstone had made 
friends with the chief of this tribe, and 
lie was to meet the party at Linyanti 
and introduce them to the people with 
whom they were to work. 

It was a terrible business crossing the 
desert—days and days without water, 
scorching heat, the children- ill and 
weary, the mothers anxious, the men 
eagerly searching for the next water- 
hole. In the midst of this dreadful 
journey a baby was born to Mrs Price. 

They all hoped that when they reached 
Linyanti their troubles would be over, 
but instead of that they were only 
beginning. First of all Livingstone was 
not there. He had been delayed, and 
there was no news of him. For all they 
knew he might be dead in the forests 
of Central Africa. -The Makololo people 


were distrustful of the strange whites, 
and not at all friendly. Worst of all, in 
a very short time the whole party, 
one after another, fell seriously ill. 

It may have been the deadly malarial 
fever of those parts, but there is more 
than a suspicion that the Makololo 
put poison with their food. Mr and Mrs 
Hclmore, two of their children, Mrs 
Price’s baby, and three of their African 
friends all died of this sickness. Mr 
and Mrs Price decided that they must 
not wait any.longer for Livingstone, but 
must try to get home. 

Nearly all their goods had been 
stolen, and both they and the two 
Hclmore children were weak with 
fever ; yet they started to cross the 
dreadful desert in an ox wagon. 

Many weeks later a young man 
named John Mackenzie set out from 
Kuruman to join the mission at 
Linyanti. On the way word was 
brought to him of a white man at a 
neighbouring village, sick and asking 
for him. Wondering who it could be, 
he hurried to the spot, and found 
Roger Price, very nearly dead, and the 
two little Helmorc orphans, Willie and 
Lizzie. Mrs Price had died on the 
journey, and her poor husband had 
buried her in the desert, and then pushed 
on to try to bring the children to safety. 

It is good to know that brave Roger 
Price recovered, and afterwards did 
splendid work in Africa. Willie Hclmore 
is now the old man whose golden 
wedding has lately been celebrated, 
and we may be sure this heroic journey 
would be recalled at the feast. 


mmw$ 


W ar is claiming the long Arctic night 
of the North and the summer 
sunshine of waters south of the Equator 
for its battle scenes, but Nature demands 
as wide a field for her processes of 
renewal and rebirth. 

While birds are nesting and rearing 
their young in South Africa and in 
the wastes down to the icy summer 
Antarctic, nursery time is with us also 
here in the winter of our temperate 
North. 

The salmon are up from the sea to 
lay their eggs in the headwaters of the 
riv.ers in which they were hatched, 
five, six, ten, as much as 15 years ago. 

The time for this marvellous pil¬ 
grimage from the violence of the briny 
sea to the tranquillity of the sweet 
water at the source of the springs varies 
with different rivers, but from the 
beginning of September till the end of 
January is the busiest time, and the 
peak of the season is with us now. 

It has long been known that salmon, 
when they reach the gravelly shallows 


at a rivcr-liead, choose those as their 
nursery sites, and wc say that they 
make a hollow in the gravel and there 
deposit their eggs, scooping out the 
necessary depressions with their bodies. 

There is now something to add to 
this. A naturalist has been telling us 
of a successful season of spying in a 
Cumberland river. The salmon he 
watched did not wriggle out the gravel 
with their bodies; they lay on their 
sides and used their tails as spades and 
levers, and with these made holes from 
which they flicked out stones as big 
as a man’s doubled fists. 

This is an odd light on the use of a 
salmon’s tail, an immensely powerful 
living implement, a propeller which, 
resting for a moment on a submerged 
rock, can lift a 40-pound salmon six 
feet into the air and up a salmon leap. 
Many have seen such a tail serve 
salmon in lieu of hands, legs, and wings 
for such feats, but now we know that 
this wonderful organ acts as spade and 
shovel as well. 


Two Girls Walking Hound the World 


L ast June wc told the story of Lisbeth 
and Greta Listcrvik, when these, two 
Swedish sisters were in Calcutta on their 
walk round the world. 

Now comes news that they have 
arrived in Australia after tramping 
through 19 countries. Of all their ad¬ 
ventures they will never forget the first 
night they spent in Poland. A peasant 
happened ( to come along as they pre¬ 
pared to camp in a field, and they asked 
him where they could find shelter. 
" The sky is your shelter," he said. 

The most exciting part of their 
journey was from Ankara in Turkey to 
Teheran in Iran, for no woman had 
walked this road before. They found 
their way by map and compass over 80 
miles of plains, but it was when they 
reached the mountains that their troubles 
bcgaii, for one night, when they were 
camping in a cave, bandits appeared and 


robbed them of their money, food, and 
watches. Luckily they did not steal 
their precious autograph book with Soo 
signatures, the first page signed by 
their own King Gustav. Somehow or 
other the girls managed to struggle to 
Tabriz, where they arrived footsore and 
hungry, and gladly travelled the rest of 
the way to Teheran by bus. 

Now the two girls are walking through 
the most beautiful parts of Australia, 

The Twelve Builders 

A fine motor-boat 20 feet long has 
been built by 12 young men in Water- 
town, Massachusetts. But the 12 builders 
will never see their craft, for they are all 
students of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind. It took them a year to make 
the launch, and the other day they took 
it for a successful trial run. 


Lights Up in 
Our Trains 

Problems For the 
Railway Engineers 

The lights are coming back into our 
trains, and the railway engineers have 
solved problems of which the average 
traveller hardly guessed the immensity. 

Our railways have 40,000 carriages 
with about 250,000 compartments, and 
the number of windows to be dealt with 
was 1,500,000. Dark blinds had to be 
fitted to most of these, and in-each com¬ 
partment at least two special lamp¬ 
shades were required, half a million 
having to be made, painted, and fitted. 
In addition there was the . instalment of 
master switches to extinguish every 
lamp on receipt of an air-raid warning. 

Almost as big was the problem of the 
goods yards, where in peacetime night 
work goes' on in the light of powerful 
floodlamps. A typical yard is normally 
lighted by 84 of these, totalling 22,830 
watts. When war broke out this lighting 
was cut by 88 pier cent. 

The problem of the engineers anxious 
to increase this lighting differed in each 
locality, a standard light for all yards 
not being practicable. The essential 
factor was the immediate blackout on 
receipt of an air-raid warning, and to 
make this piossible hundreds of miles of 
new wiring has been installed, with a 
rearrangement of the electrical circuits. 

Never before have our railway en¬ 
gineers had such a strenuous time, but 
results arc now showing that they have 
burnt the midnight oil (or whatever they 
dared to use) to very good purpose. 

A Princess Passing By 

A CN reader in Bermuda sends us 
this anecdote about the late Princess 
Louise, who in the early eighties visited 
the island when her husband, the Mar¬ 
quess of Lome, was Governor-General 
of Canada. 

One afternoon the Princess set out 
to walk to a royal reception. It was a 
hot day, and she had not gone very far 
before she decided to stop at a house 
and ask for a glass of water. She hap¬ 
pened to choose the homo of a coloured 
woman named McCarthy, whom she 
found busy ironing. 

“ Do you mind waiting while I finish 
my ironing,” she said to her visitor. 
" My husband has to wear this shirt at 
the reception.” 

” Let me finish the shirt while you 
got me some water,” said the Princess, 
and not until she had ironed the shirt 
did she reveal her identity to the amazed 
negress, whose family have treasured 
the shirt ever since. 

Our First Blackout 

The arrival of the first contingent of 
Indian troops in France the other day 
recalls the coming of their gallant pre¬ 
decessors to Europe 25 years ago. 

The modern Indian warriors still have 
with them splendid mules from the 
Orient, but the troops come to join 
mechanised forces and will do most of 
their travelling in motor vehicles. 

The arrival of the Indians in France 
in the autumn of 1914 caused perhaps 
the first wholesale blackout in London. 
A great train of splendid horses had been 
gathered from many parts, and these, 
attached to vans of all sorts, vans built 
to carry mineral waters, fruity vegetables, 
and general commerce, assembled under 
cover of darkness on the Thames 
Embankment as a preliminary to em¬ 
barkation for France. 

Searchlights were playing on West¬ 
minster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, 
and other buildings, but this cavalcade 
stood silent under the Embankment 
trees, with every lamp extinguished, 
lest Zeppelins should espy them. ' All 
went well. The great horses crossed the 
Channel safely and were ready with their 
vans to receive the Indians when they 
reached Marseilles. 
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CN BIBLE STRIP PUZZLING PHRASES EXPLAINED 



Preaching From the Housetop 

The roofs of Eastern houses are flat and 
quite commonly used by town-criers and 
others wishing to make announcements, 
the voice from such a height being heard 
for a long distance. Hence Jesus told His 
disciples (Matthew 10 , 27 ): “ What ye 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the 
housetops.” • 


Children Carried on Shoulder and Hip 

In Palestine women are commonly seen 
with waterpots on their heads and their 
children borne on their shoulders or 
astride the hip. This explains the refer¬ 
ences in Isaiah 49, 22 and 66 , 12 : “ Thy 
daughters shall be carried upon their 
shoulders,” and “ Ye shall be borne upon 
her sides.” 


The Heavy Burdens to be Borne 

Only by knowing of the huge loads carried 
by porters of the East, often reaching above the 
head and bowing them almost to the ground, 
can we appreciate the full meaning of the 
words of Jesus when He spoke of the Pharisees 
as men who “ bind heavy burdens and grievous 
to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders.” 

(Matthew 23 , 4.) 


A Name on a Garment 

The costly garment worn over the loose 
robe by persons of rank in the East is 
sometimes embroidered with writing, and 
there is a reference to this in Revelation 
19 , 16, where it is said of the rider on 
the white horse that “ He hath on his 
vesture and on his thigh a name written : 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” 


A Humming-Bird SVHystery Cleared Up 


A humming-bird with its beak 
'firmly closed with tar was 
found starving and helpless in a field 
somewhere in Massachusetts not 
long ago. 

The Good Samaritan who took com¬ 
passion on the bird and helped it to 
regain its strength was advised not to 
set it free to migrate south, as there 
were no flowers blooming for it to eat, 
so ho took the bird to New York, 
where lie put it on an aeroplane, 
asking a kindly stewardess to set free 
the tiny passenger over the Carolinas. 

Washington Zoo has just received 
a shipment of 30 of those humming¬ 
birds, flown overnight from Havana. 

It is interesting to hear that the 
long-standing mystery of how these 
birds fly backwards has been solved 


by a nature-lover and an inventor. 
Dr Charles Blake, naturalist at the 
New England Museum of Natural 
History, has been studying high-speed 
motion pictures made by Professor 
Harold Egerton of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. A lamp 
called a stroboscope, invented in 
Germany some years ago, produces an 
extremely brilliant light and flashes 
at regular intervals, 100,000 flashes 
in a second. Humming-birds have 
long been known as the only birds 
able to fly backwards, but their wings 
move too quickly for the eye of the 
ordinary camera, and by combining 
the stroboscope with a special camera 
devised by Professor Egerton won¬ 
derful results have been achieved. 
The flashes are adjusted till the wings 


appear to stand still. This happens 
because the wing is illuminated only 
once in each stroke and at the same 
position. Thus the rate of flashing is 
identical with the rate of wing motion, 
and can be read on a speedometer 
connected with the lamp and camera. 

From Professor Egerton’s pictures 
Dr Blake has found that when the 
humming-bird is-hovering it uses its 
wings rather as a man rowing a boat, 
using both sides of the oars, one side 
for the forward movement and one 
for the backward. 

Having caught the humming-bird 
flying backwards, Dr Blake describes 
how its wings work. The wings beat 
up and down, he says, but hardly 
bend. The straightaway flight of the 
humming-bird is like that of its 


relative, the swift. Both have long, 
narrow, stiff wings which are flapped 
rapidly and continuously. Most birds 
get lift only on the downward 
motion of the wing, says Dr Blake, 
but the humming-bird gets lift also 
on the backward half-stroke when the 
air presses against the back or upper 
surface of the wing. 

The humming-bird’s body is so 
small that when it is stripped of its 
feathers it is no bigger than a bumble¬ 
bee’s. Although it is one of the fastest 
things on wings, it lands on a twig as 
lightly as snow lands on the ground. 
According to Dr Blake a frightened 
bird made, only three strokes before it 
finally let go of its twig, and the 
manoeuvre required only seven-hun¬ 
dredths of a second. 


irs the Country Now —Life in Field, Pond, and Stream 


I t is no uncommon ' thing, when 
boards or bricks are removed from 
wells, to find the mummified remains 
of a rat. ~ 

At Christ’s College, Cambridge, some 
years ago workmen found the remains 
of four rats which before they died had 
surrounded themselves with shrouds of 
paper. When examined the paper was 
found to consist of pages from old and 
valuable books, including one by Caxton, 
and a vellum deed relating to the college. 

There wore also some documents 
dating back to the 16 th century, and 
four playing cards of the same period. 
It was a very interesting find,. and no 
one can say how long the rats and their 
shrouds had been there. 

The nature concert is growing in 
volume, and this week we may hear the 
note of the corn, or common, bunting 
and the hedge-sparrow. 

A familiar object on inland waters at 
this time is the goklen-cycd duck, a 
handsome creature whose wings make 


a loud whistling sound when it flies. 
Its grating note is verj'- much like that 
of the tufted duck. It is an expert 
diver, and when it comes up from the 
water with a catcli it makes a tremendous 
splashing with its wings. 

In severe weather, when food is 
scarce, the redwing often makes its 
way to the. towns and finds what it 
wants in urban gardens, where birds 
are few and berries more or less 
plentiful. 

Its travelling companion, the field¬ 
fare, however, shrinks from going to 
town, and so, after a spell of hard 
weather, we shall probably sec numbers 
of fieldfares that have been starved or 
frozen to dcatli lying about the fields. 

Winter has little effect upon the 
temperature of water except during 
hard frosts, and aquarium life goes on 
much as usual. In these months, when 
there are few flowers, Ave may get a good 
deal of enjoyment out of watching the 
water boatman in pond or stream. It 



usually lies on its back and propels itself 
beneath the surface, like a submarine, 
by means of its legs. 

When it wants to fly, however, it 
comes to the surface and rises straight 


off the water, very much like a seaplane. 
It is a greedy creature, and the terror 
of other small insects, which it seizes 
with its forelegs, and clasps tightly to 
its body; then, inserting its proboscis, 
it sucks the juices until the victim is 
nothing but skin. 

It is also shunned by small fishes ; 
and if we ourselves get bitten by one 
we shall know it, for the sharp, smarting 
pain is very much like the sting of a 
wasp. The pain, however, soon goes, 
and no harm is clone. 

The snowdrop is in blossom, and very 
beautiful it seems, standing almost 
alone in the woods and shady places 
where it grows. Although flowers are few 
just now some ferns retain their- green 
fronds, even in mid-January, and may 
be seen in sheltered nooks in woods 
and coppices. 

One of the hardiest and also one of 
the finest is the buckler fern, which may 
even defy the hoar-frost and retain the 
green fronds. 


A Talk by the Lake of Geneva 


M. Georges and his friend M. Bienvenu meet 
in the street and stroll along the Qua! Wilson in 
Geneva together while they discuss the situation. 

M. Georges. Ah, well, Holland, 
Belgium, the United States, the League 
of Nations, are all willing to mediate, 
but none of the belligerents wants peace. 

B. What a mistake 1 They all want 
it. 

G. But not on the same terms, which 
is the same thing as saying that they 
don’t want it at all. 

B. It may seem like it; but at 
bottom all of them would be only too 
glad to end the war. Those who are 


fighting for law and order do not wish 
to give away anything, , and those 
who arc fighting in the name of might 
is right cannot yield. 

G. Is it not possible for Force to give 
way to Law without any real loss ? 

B. That is quite true if only the 
nations at war could see and act on it; 
but once this war had begun it had to 
go on to a bitter end. 

G. But why must it ? 

B. Because this war is not like other 
wars. It is being fought to maintain 
tb.c right of nations great and small to an 


independent existence without fear of 
molestation from a powerful neighbour. 
If the law of the jungle is to reign over 
mankind what is the difference between 
man and an animal ? 

G. I quite agree, but it is not so 
simple as all that. There are surely 
nations more capable of taking a lead 
than their more backward neighbours, 
just as amongst individuals. The 
doctrine of liberty can be pushed to 
absurd extremes. 

B. Assuredly superiorities do exist, 
but in order to be legitimate in their 
action they must be like the sun in 
providing light and warmth. 


G. Now we have got right away 
from our subject; let us get back to 
earth again. 

< 

B. No, we have not left the solid 
ground. We are discussing whether 
peace can be maintained without loss 
and without strife. Nothing but the 
blinding light which struck down Paul 
on his way to Damascus will convince 
those who believe in the right of the 
strongest to work their will. Justice 
can never come to terms with force. 

That is what makes this war so ter¬ 
rible ; it is the most moving spectacle 
the world has ever seen. 
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GREY OWL AND HIS 
STRANGE STORY 


The Great Dog Chasing . 
the Hare 


PEOPLE M TOE 
PANTOMIME 


Had Grey Owl lived in primeval 
Canada lie would be regarded in our 
day as a myth, a figure from tradition 
and legend. 

But lie came again and again to 
England ; he came to fight and suffer 
in the Great War ; he came to lecture to 
Scouts and Guides and the great ones 
of the land. 

Now lie sleeps his last sleep amid the 
birches and pines he loved, in the silence 
of the forest overshadowing Lake 
Ajawaan, in far Saskatchewan. So that 
we may have all that is known of his 
life, the story is told for us by his 
friend Mr Lovat Dickson in Half-Breed, 
an enchanting . volume published by 
Peter Davies at ios Cd. 

It is a poignant tale of moving beauty, 
of the Hastings Grammar School boy 
who played the piano and read Milton, 
who, going to Canada, adopted Reel 
Indian garb-and ways and, after a life 
as guide, canoe-man, and trapper, 
became the devoted friend and protector 
of all forms of animal life, with beavers 
as his special protegds and trustful 
companions. 

Never had a man more fully the mystic 
gift that inspires animal confidence and 
affection in a few rare human beings. 
He had it as a boy at Hastings, when he 
possessed his own attic menagerie ; he 
had it as a soldier, when he attracted 
birds to his hands^amid scenes of battle¬ 
field ruins ; he had it in the Canadian 
wilds, where a Wild moose would lie 
down to rest at his open cabin door, 
and beavers would come to him from 
their lake, charmed by the magic of his 
reassuring voice. 

Here is a book to read with the deepest 
interest and delight. Picture on page 7 


Lepus and Its Group of Suns 


The planet Mars has now passed to 
the left of the much brighter 
Jupiter and is approaching Saturn. 
Mars has receded farther from us and is 
at present about 125 million miles away; 
so he is at about the same distance 
from 11s as Venus, the brilliant Evening 
Star that is now low in the south-west 
sky in the early evening and sets about 
7 o’clock. As Venus is rapidly ap¬ 
proaching 11s she will now become the 
nearest world, except of course the Moon, 
which on Saturday evening, January 13, 
will appear above and a little to the left 
of Venus. 

Now that the glorious constellation 
of Orion reaches such a high altitude 
in the evening sky it is possible to 
explore the interesting constellation of 
Lepus, the celestial Hare, which has 
been represented for thousands of years 
as racing away from the pursuing 
Great Dog, Canis Major. Sirius, the 
most brilliant star away in the south¬ 
east, represents the Nose of this Dog, 
so from this we get some idea of how 
far the Dog is from the Hare; but as 
Sirius is speeding away southwards it 
is becoming quite certain that this Dog 
will never catch the Hare, although it is 
known to have been apparently chasing 
it for some 3000 years, 

Lepus is quite easy to identify immedi¬ 
ately below Orion, its most prominent 
stars being shown on the star-map. 

Beta, also known by its Arabic name 
Nihal, is of particular interest as being 
composed of two stars, one, much the 
larger, being a sun that radiates about 
80 times more light and licat than our 
Sun. Beta is therefore very much larger, 
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otherwise it is very similar to our Sun, 
but it is 7,658,000 times farther away. 

Revolving round this central sun is 
a much smaller planetary kind of sun, 
or flaming world, which radiates only 
about one-twelfth of the light that 
our Sun does; so we sec how very 
much smaller it must bo compared 
with its great companion. If their 
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The chief stars of Lepus the Hare as they 
appear below those of Orion. Mu represents 
the nose of the Hare. 

radiance is a guide to their relative 
proportions then the planetary sun 
must be, relatively, comparable to 
Jupiter; our Sun being about 1000 
times larger than Jupiter. 

Alpha in Lepus, also known as Arncb, 
is farther away, at a distance of 190 
light-years as compared with 121 light- 
years of Beta. Alpha radiates about 
250 times more light than our Sun, 
judging from its apparent brilliance 
at so great a distance. 

M11, which is the nearest below the 
brilliant Rigcl, is 163 light-years distant 
and radiates about 100 times more light 
than our Sun, while Epsilon, still nearer, 
at a distance of about 140 light-years, 
radiates about 80 times more light 
than our Sun. The fainter Eta is 
90 J and Delta 136 light-years away. 

All these stars of Lepus arc suns of a 
very similar type and not very different 
from our Sun, being F, G, and K types as 
known to astronomers. From their 
relative distances they appear to form a 
group, together with a few outlying 
suns, that is totally different to the very 
brilliant super-hot helium suns of 
Orion. This Lepus group is formed of 
much older suns, like ours, being more 
advanced in stellar evolution and, in 
distance, averaging much nearer than 
the Orion suns. 

The very much smaller Gamma in 
Lepus is at a distance of only 20 light- 
years, and is a sun very similar to ours 
both in size and typo, but it is 1,265,800 
times farther away. G. F. M. 

The Rates on 
the Empty House 

Evacuation has brought into prom¬ 
inence problems which had been 
foreseen and. some that had not been 
expected to arise. 

One of the unforeseen concerns the 
rates of houses. People who have been 
compelled to leave their homes find them¬ 
selves responsible for the cost of living 
jn their new quarters while still com¬ 
pelled to pay the rates for the homes they 
have left. They ask that the authorities 
should reduce or forgo these rates so 
long as the houses remain unoccupied. 

This is a request with which the • 
rating authorities cannot comply. So 
long as furniture remains in a house 
and the tenant reveals his intention of 
returning, the house is legally occupied, 
and rates cannot be remitted. 

There is another aspect of the case 
which harassed evacuees are apt to 
overlook. ARP and other emergency 
measures greatly increase the outlay on 
public works, and the authorities need 
increased revenue. This means that more 
money must be raised from the rates. 


Not even wartime is able to rob us 
of our Christmas and New Year 
festivities, and once again boys and 
girls are taking their mothers and 
fathers to the pantomimes. It is good 
to be able to laugh in these days, and 
pleasant to turn from dictators to 
footlights. 

Where do the pantomime people come 
from ? The word pantomime suggests 
a dumb show, and the lively entertain¬ 
ment we expect to see nowadays is 
derived from the Greek theatre, where 
mimes or plays were produced in which 
no speech was used. A show of this 
kind would be thought very dull today, 
modern audiences requiring singing and 
music with all the gaiety of bright 
scenes and marvellous costumes. 

Our grandparents would never have 
thought a pantomime complete without 
Harlequin and Columbine and Panta¬ 
loon. Harlequin was originally an 
Italian character, and in earlier panto¬ 
mimes, was a mischievous spirit supposed 
to be invisible to everyone but Colum¬ 
bine. Pantaloon also hails from Italy, 
though he was well enough known in 
16th-century England for Shakespeare 
to refer to him in As You Like It. 

One of the most popular of all panto¬ 
mimes is Jack and the Beanstalk, 
believed to be at least 700 years old, 
and probably much older. In the old 
fairy-story Jack has a coat of invisibility, 
a cap of knowledge, a sword which will 
cut anything, and shoes in which lie can 
travel like the wind, 

Aladdin and His Lamp 

Puss in Boots is always a popular 
pantomime, and the story comes to us 
from Italy. As for Aladdin, no one 
meeds to be told that Aladdin is one of 
the stories in the Arabian Nights, 
centuries old. It is hardly too fantastic 
to sec in the wonderful lamp a kind of 
prophecy of the marvels of our own time, 
for to electric lamps and to bulbs and 
valves (including thermionic valves 
and various electric tubes) we owe not 
only light but wireless and X-rays, 
besides many other inventions which 
make our world more wonderful than 
the fabled world in which Aladdin lived. 

Is there any pantomime more popular 
than Cinderella ? The name means 
little cinder girl, and so old is her story 
that the beginnings are lost in the dim 
past. It was loved in Germany as far 
back as the 16th century, but is believed 
to have come from the East, and we may 
be sure that it is at least 1000 years old. 

Like all great stories of other days, 
Cinderella ends happily, goodness being 
rewarded and meanness meriting scorn 
and ridicule. But the story of the 
glass slipper is a comparatively modern 
innovation due to a mistake in transla¬ 
tion from the French. It appears that 
when the story first came over from 
France the slipper mentioned towards 
the end was called in French a pantoufle 
cn vair, a slipper of fur or sable, and 
the translator made a mistake by trans¬ 
lating vair into glass, as if the word 
were verre, so that by a curious error 
Cinderella’s fur slipper became a glass 
one. 
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Bright alec 

Snell's Slide—A Short Story by T. C. Bridges 


ads Kynaston was ruffled as she came 
into the schoolroom at Bishop’s 
Mead. Alec Rcnshaw, who was boring 
holes in a skate strap, looked up. . 

" What’s the matter, Babs ? ” 

" Those Vacs,” Babs answered shortly. 

“ Vacs ? ” 

“ That’s what I call them. Short lor 
' evacuees.’ ” 

" I thought you’d got them all nicely.in 
hand." 

“So we have—-most of them. But Sid 
Hardy and Clem Cole give more trouble 
than the rest put together. I caught 
them, snowballing the chickens. When I 
told them to shut up Sid cheeked me." 

“ I’ll talk to him,” put in Dick Kynaston. 
“ Those two kids are all right really. I 
say, what are wo going to do this after¬ 
noon ? ” 

. " It’s freezing again,” said Alec. " How 
about tobogganing ? The snow will be 
good up on Omen Tor.” 

" That’s an idea,” remarked Vernon 
Hodge. Vernon was a big. fellow, much 
older than the rest, who was staying'with 
the Kynastons for the Christmas holidays. 
“ All in favour say Aye ! ” 

" Aye,” said all at once, and just then 
the gong sounded .for lunch and they all 
trooped down to cat Irish stew and apple 
pudding. The minute lunch was over they 
were off. It would he dark by soon after 
four, and it was a good half-hour’s walk to 
the big slope of Omen Tor. 

The Frozen Mere 

'Tim way led out of the valley in which 
*■ Bishop's Mead lay. The snow-clad road 
wound in curves up through the limestone 
cliffs, then turned north and skirted the 
edge of the heights above Marracombc 
Mere. As it happened, Vernon had never 
been up this way, and presently he stopped. 

“ This is a rum-looking place,” he 
remarked. 

“ It’s called Snell’s Slide,” Dick told him. 

" I’m jolly sure no one ever slid down 
there,” said Vernon, as he gazed at the 
tremendous slope. 

Centuries ago a tremendous landslide had 
fallen, carrying away the cliff for a width of 
three or four hundred yards, and making 
an immense gap in the rock wall. The 
slide led right down to the edge of the mere, 
which was now frozen over. The slope 
was one of nearly 45 degrees—that is one 
foot in two—and the total drop nearly 
300 feet. So Vernon had good ground for 
what he had said. 

Dick shrugged. " It doesn’t look- as if 
you could go down without a rope," ho 
answered, “but the story is that a chap 
called Snell did it. He. was a Cavalier, and 
was being hunted by some of Cromwell’s 
troopers. His horse gave out and the 
troopers were getting very close. There 
was a lot of snow, just as there is now. 
He took the saddle off his horse and used it 
as a toboggan, and they say he got to the 
bottom alive, and was picked up arid taken 
to Bishop's Mead.” 

Vernon went nearer to the edge. He 
shook his head. 

“ It’s a good yarn, Dick, but I don’t 
believe it. It would be alrnost sure death 
to try it on a toboggan, let alone a saddle. 
Just look at those jags of rock sticking out! ” 

He turned away and strode up the road, 
which went sharp uphill. The others 
followed, and after another quarter of an 
hour reached the foot of the great ridge 
called Omen Tor. 

It was now freezing sharply, and the 
snow was in beautiful order. Among them 
the party had three Swiss luges shod with 
. steel, like skates, and one old Canadian 
toboggan, a flat-bottomed sledge made of 
wood, with a turned-up end. These 
toboggans arc made to use on ice runs and 
don’t travel so well on loose snow, but 
they have one advantage, that they are 
much more'flexible than the Swiss luge. 

They picked a good run and broke it with 
the luges. Once the snow was flattened a 
little the toboggan ran well, and Alec took 
Babs down on it. 

Alec was streets ahead of the rest in 
handling either a toboggan or luge. He 
had spent his last Christmas holidays in 
Switzerland and been taken down the 
famous Cresta Run. Even big Vernon 
could not steer half so smartly, but Vernon 
took it very well. Since that afternoon and 
night on the moor, when between them 


the}' had saved Sam Hicks, Alee and 
Vernon had become excellent friends. ■ 
f’ The run got better and better. It was 
almost all ice, and one alter another they 
went shooting down. Then came the 
hard tramp back again to the top. The 
sun was low in a red sky when Dick shouted 
. it was' time to get back to tea. 

“ Some of those kids are coming and we 
must get home in good time,” he told them. 

So presently they were all on their way 
home, making short runs downhill on the 
sledges. Alec was very clever in getting 
round the sharp curves and reached the 
level above the cliffs ahead of the rest. 

“ Take care ! Don’t go over ! ” Dick 
shouted to him, then stopped short, for 
Alee had jumped’ off his luge arid was 
standing on the very rim of the cliff. 

“ What’s up ? ” cried Dick. 

” Those two young idiots are on the ice,” 
Alec answered. He turned, and they heard 
him shouting. 

" Come back ! The icc won’t bear ! ” 

All the other four raced down, arid when 
they reached the top of the cliffs there 
were Sid Hardy and Clem Cole right out on 
the frozen more. 

■ “ Come back ! ” Vernon bellowed. lie 
had a very big voice, and the two ” vacs ” 
heard him. 

Clem looked up and put his fingers to his 
nose. Then lie walked farther out on the 
iCe. Those on the cliff top heard it crack. 
The ice was less than an inch thick, and 
though the lads did not weigh much it was 
quite plain it would not bear them. 

” Oh, Alec, they'll be drowned ! ” cried 
Babs. ” What can wo do ? ” 

” I’ll go round,”• said Vernon, and 
started at a hard run along the road. He 
wont with great strides, but Alec shook his 
head. It was half a mile to the nearest 
way down the cliffs, and then Vernon 
would have to come all the way back along 
the lower road. Alee stood on the very 
edge of the cliff dose to the great slide. 

“ Clem,” ltd called, and his voice was very 
clear and distinct. ” Clem, that ice won’t 
bear you. You’ll fall in and be drowned.” 

Clem heard, and—what was more—be¬ 
lieved what Alec , said. He turned, and 
Babs sighed with relief as the boy came 
back toward the bank. All would have 
been well if Sid Hardy had not come up 
alongside Clem. Both, were town boys. 
They knew nothing about ice, and it never 
occurred to Clem that what would bear 
•the weight of one would not carry two. 

There was a crack like a pistol shot, the 
icc broke, and instantly the two little lads 
were struggling in the bitterly cold water. 

A Perilous Descent 

Dads cried out in horror: Dick started 
■*-* running down the road, but Ilorry 
stood quite still. 

“ It’s too late ! ” lie muttered. 

Alec kept his head. With one jump lie 
reached the luges. Out came his knife and 
lie slashed the cords from all three. lie 
thrust these inside his jacket, then seized 
the toboggan, ran with it to the centre of 
the Slide, flung himself flat on it, and pushed. 
it over the rim. 

” lie’ll be killed. Alec will be. killed,” 
wailed Babs as she ran frantically to stop 
him. But Alec did not hear. He was flying 
down Snell’s Slide at terrific speed. 

Alee was wearing a pair of heavy shoes 
fitted with what are called rakes. They arc • 
steel prongs used for steering. These he dug 
into tlic snow in an effort to brake his speed, 
but the snow r was so soft and powdery that 
they made little difference. 

The chief danger was from the boulders, 
sharp-edged snags of limestone which stuck 
out of the snow in all directions. He knew 
that if lie hit one of these he must be 
killed, or at least seriously injured. And he 
ivas not a quarter of the way down before 
he saw one right ahead. He pressed down 
with his left foot to turn the toboggan 
aside, but dared not brake too hard for fear 
of turning too sharply, in which case ho 
would be flung off headlong, while tile 
toboggan would go on without him. 

For an instant his heart seemed to be in 
his mouth, then, missing the boulder by 
inches, lio was past and whizzing onwards. 

The pace was terrific and the 'bumping 
frightful. The toboggan was in {he air as 
much as on the ground. Alec had all ho 
could do to keep it straight, for each time 
it came down from a jump it swerved, lie 


was bruised and breathless, yet somehow 
hung on. 

Now there were two boulders right in 
front, and Alec saw he could not-avoid them. 
The only chance was to go between them. 
The gap was terribly narrow and the least 
mistake would spell finish. He dug in both 
rakes and caught them in a root under the 
snow. His arms were nearly pulled out of 
their sockets, but the mad pace checked a 
trifle and lie was able to drive straight for 
the gap. He touched the right-hand rock, 
and found afterwards that he had ripped a 
long splinter right off that side of the 
toboggan. Then he was past them in safety. 

The bottom of the Slide was in sight, but 
between him and it Alec saw that there was 
a sheer drop of six feet. He had not time 
to think before he w'as over it—to find 
himself flying through the air. He expected 
to be killed ; instead, he landed in a drift 
and, though he was flung head over licels 
off the toboggan, lie fell into three feet of 
powder snow. In a flash he was up and out. 
For the moment his eyes, ears, and nose 
were so full of snow lie could not tell where 
lie was, but he scraped it away with his 
hands as he ran to the edge of the mere. 

The Rescue 

To Alec it seemed as if that perilous slide 
* had lasted minutes. Actually it was 
less than 30 seconds since he had left the top. 
There were the two boys clinging to the icc 
at the edge of the hole into which they had 
fallen. Clem was terribly scared, but Sid 
Hardy had kept his head. 

“ It's all right, Clem,” Alec heard him 
say. “ Keep quiet and it’ll be all right. 
This chap’ll get us out.” 

“ That’s right,” Alec called cheerily. " I 
have a rope. I’ll get you out in no time.” 

As he spoke he was knotting together the 
three lengths of cord which ho had cut from 
the luges. Stopping to the edge, ho coiled 
the rope and flung one end outwards. 

It was not quite long enough to roach, and 
Alec dared not step on the ice. 

“ Wait a jiffy I ” lie cried. “ I’ll get the 
toboggan.” He sprang back, hauled the 
toboggan out of the drift, and pushed it on 
to the ice. Lying flat on it, I10 threw the 
rope again, and this time Sid managed to 
grasp the end. 

Alec anchored the toboggan by driving 
his rakes into the ice. 

“How are you making it,.Sid?” he 
asked. “ Can yoii hang on a minute ? " 

“ I can hang on,” Sid told him. 

” Then get the rope to Clem.” 

Clem grasped the rope with despairing 
energy and Alec began to pull. But the 
minute Clem's weight came on the ico a 
great sheet of it broke away and both boys 
wont under. Sid, who had the pluck of a. 
dozen, got his head up again, but to save 
himself had to grab the rope, and Alec, 
who might have hauled them in one at a 
time, had not the weight or strength to get 
them both. He pulled them to the edge of 
the hole and gave fresh orders. 

“ Sid, get both arms over the edge of the 
ice and see if you can hang on.” 

” I’ll try, but I’m,terribly cold,” the boy 
answered. 

His teeth were chattering, and Alec, 
though outwardly calm, was getting des¬ 
perate. He hauled with all his might. 

Clem came up out of the water, and now 
the icc held though it was cracking, Clem 
struggled, but Alee told him sharply to lie 
flat and not move. Another minute and he 
had dragged the boy to safety. 

” Run hard ! ” lie ordered, and cast the 
line out to Sid. By this time Sid was so 
cold he was almost helpless. He managed 
to get hold of the rope, but when Alec 
pulled the cord slipped through his numbed 
lingers. 

There was only 011c thing to do. Alec 
pushed the toboggan toward the hole. The 
icc bent and cracked, and Alec was desper¬ 
ately afraid it would give way altogether. 
Yet at last he got close enough to catch the. 
youngster by the arm and so help him up out 
of the water. Once lie was out the rest was 
easy, and in another-couple of minutes Sid 
was on the bank. 

Just then Vernon came tearing up. He 
could hardly breathe, he had run so hard. 

" You got them out ? ” was all he said, 
but his look of amazement said more than 
words. - 

“ Cowen’s cottage I ” panted Alec, who 
was nearly as done as Vernon. " Got to 
get them to a fire.” ' - - 

He caught Clem by the arm arid Vernon 
took hold of Sid and made them run along 
' the path. Cowen, the old water-bailiff, lived 
barely. half a. mile away, and both the 
youngsters had, stopped. shivering . by the 
time they.got there. 

Luckily Mrs Cowen was at home., , She 
whipped the clothes off the lads, wrapped 
them in blankets, and put them to bed. 
Then she started to make hot tea. 


And then old Cowen himself came 
hurrying in. 

“ I seed un all,” he exclaimed. " I were 
cutting reeds the far side of the mere. I 
seed Master Renshaw come down the Slide. 
Wouldn’t have believed it if I hadn’t have 
seed it with iny own eyes. I tell ’cc I held 
my breath. I reckoned he’d have his 
brains scatted.” 

“ I’ve still got ’em,” said Alec with a 
twinkle. 

” And you used ’em, mister," said Cowen 
with emphasis. ” Hadn’t been for you they 
two lads would be dead and drowned this 
minute. I’d say 'ce ought to have a medal 
for what ’ec done today.” 

Alec laughed again. 

".If you knew how scared I was you 
wouldn’t talk of medals. Anyhow, it’s tea 
I want, nothing else. And here it conics.” . 

With the tea came tough calces, Devon¬ 
shire cream, and whortleberry jam. Mrs 
.Cowen gave of her best, and her plump face 
beamed as she saw how Alec and Vernon 
enjoyed that tea. 

Before they left Vernon got a word aside 
with Cowen. 

" You’re right about that medal, Cowen. 
You and I will see he gets it.” 

They did see to it, and a month later Alec 
was presented with the medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. 



WHENACHILD 
IS FEVERISH, 
CROSS. UPSET 


Co lie, wind, d i s - 
ordered stomach, fre¬ 
quent vomiting, fever¬ 
ishness, in babies and 
children, generally . show 
food is souring in the 
little digestive tract. 

When t li c s 0 symp¬ 
toms appear, give Baby 
a teaspoonful of ' Milk 
of Magnesia.’ Add it to the first bottle 
of food in the morning. Older children 
should be given their dose in a little 
■water. This will comfort the child- 
make his stomach and bowels easy. In 
five minutes lie is comfortable and happy. 
It will free the bowels of all sour, in¬ 
digestible food. It. opens the bowels in 
constipation, colds and children’s ail¬ 
ments. Children take it readily because, 
it is palatable and pleasant-tasting. 

Obtainable everywhere, at 1/3 & 2/0. 
The large size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Bo careful to ask 
for Milk of Magnesia,’ which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips' prepara¬ 
tion. of magnesia, prescribed and recom¬ 
mended by physicians for correcting 
excess acids. Now also in tablet form 
' MILK OF MAGNESIA ’ brand TABLETS 
Gd., 1/-, 2 /- and 3 / 6 . Each tablet is the 
equivalent of a teaspoonful of the liquid 
preparation. 


attack 

Mr"& ii B Wwk 

THAT COLD 



VAP 



Colds neglected open way to worse ills. 
Clear your cold quickly—safely with 
Vapex ... a drop on yourliandkerchief. 
The pleasant-powerful antiseptic vapour, 
deep-breathed, searches out germs in 
warm breeding places in nose and throat, 
brings immediate relief. Your head clears, 
stuffiness and congestion break up. 
Regular Vapex-breathing continues good 
work of germ destruction . . , cold soon 
vanishes. 

From your Chemist, 2/- & 3/— 

VI97 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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All tlic figures and objects in this scene have names beginning with the letter A. Do you know what they are ? The list will be given next week 


On the Home Front 

gMlTn : What do you grow on 
your allotment ? 

Jones : Tired ! 

Frosted Foliage 

'J'vvigs of evergreens, like holly, 
fir, and so on, can bo made 
to look just as if they were 
covered with frost crystals in 
this way. Fill a big jar with 
hot water and stir in as much 
common salt as the liquid will 
absorb, thus making a saturated 
solution. Rest some sticks 
across the top of the jar and 
to these tic the twigs so that 
the leafy parts are immersed. ' 
When the liquid is cold take 
out the twigs and let them dry, 
and they will bo covered with 
glistening salt crystals. The 
solution can bo used again and 
again, but it must be re-heated 
each time. 


Transposition 

You hear me in a thunderstorm, 
Or, maybe, from a belfry 
tower. 

Transpose my letters and I bound; 
Or like a faintly-coloured flower 
I will become. And finally 
A plain entreaty you will see. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn tlie evening the planets Venus, 
Mars, and Jupiter are to be 
seen in the 
south-west; 
and Saturn 
and Uranus are 
to be found in 
the south. In 
the morning 
no planets are 
visible. The picture shows the 
Mooh as it may be seen at 6 o’clock 
onWednesday evening, January 17 . 



The Friend 

J met a friend the other day 
Whose coat was rather C D. 
When told, no wonder, you will 
say, 

His pockets were quite M T. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Jan. 14. Lewis Carroll died 1898 

15. Queen Elizabeth crowned 

in Westminster Abbey . 1559 

16. Sir John Moore killed . 1809 

17. Horace Vernet died . . 1863 

18. Lord Lytton died . . 1873 

19. Edgar Allan Poe born . 1809 

20. David Garrick died . . 1779 

Charade 

"Phe cat did my first, with a curl 
of her tail, 

When tlie game she had made 
quite secure 

By means of my second, and not 
of my whole, 

As you will agree, I am sure. 

Answer next week 


Good Intentions 



T always mean to spring straight 
out 

When waking from repose, 

And do it with a joyous shout— 
Till my alarum goes! 


Easy Picture Puzzle With Many Money Prizes 


Jn this drawing there aro 
eighteen parts of nine 
familiar objects, and the problem 
is to identify them and link 
them up. As an example, i 
and 16 show tlie spout and 
handle of a teapot, so the 
answer should bo written as : 
i and 16 , Teapot. 

Can you see how the rest 
of the parts should be joined 
in tills way ? AH the objects 
arc included in this list : 

Banjo, candlestick, fountain-pen, 
frying-pan, hot-water jug, mandoline, 
mop, opera - glasses, . screwdriver, 
shaving-brush, teapot, telephone, tele¬ 
scope, tin-opener, toasting-fork. 

For the best-written correct 
or nearest to correct lists the 



Editor offers two prizes of 
ten shillings each and fifteen 
half-crowns. 

Write your list on a postcard, 
add your name, address, and 
age, and send the card to 
C N Competition Number 04 , 
21 Whitcfriars Street, London, 
1C C 4 (Comp), to arrive not later 
than first post on Thursday, 
January • 18 . 

This competition is for girls 
and boys of 15 or under, and 
allowance will be made for ago 
when judging. 

Only one attempt can bo 
accepted from each reader, and 
tlie Editor’s decision must be 
accepted as final. 


A LITTLE FABLE IN 
Le Renard et ia Cigogne 

J\e renard invita unc fois la 
cigogne fi diner. En glouton 
qu’il etait il s’en repentit vitc, 
car, pensa-t-il, avee son long 
bee elle. aura, bientot avale' sa 
part du festin et la mienne. 

" Je ferai une soupc,” dit-il, 
" et la lui presentcrai sur unc 
assiette, et nous verrons a quoi 
lui sort son long bee.” Co 
jour-lft la cigogne rentra an 
logis affamec, mais jursnt do 
so vengcr: 

Le renard heureux accepta 
l’invitation do ia cigogne a lui 
rendre son diner. Mais, au lieu 
d'un bon repas il jefina, car la 
cigogne avait mis la viande 
dans nn pot ft long col, dans 
lequel seal son bcc put pdnetrer. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH 

The Fox and the Stork 

A fox once invited his friend 
'Mr Stork to dinner. But, being a 
greedy fellow, he quickly repented, 
for, thought he,, with that long beak 
of his he will soon gobble up his 
share of the feast and mine loo. 

" I’ll make some soup," he 
said, “ and serve il up in a plate. 
Then we’ll sec how well that long 
beak of his will serve him.". 
'Mr Stork went home hungry 
that day, but determined to have 
his revenge. 

The fox was very pleased when 
the stork asked him bach to dinner. 
But, instead of the appetising 
meal he 'expected, he got nothing 
at all, for Mr Stork had flung the 
meat into the bottom of a deep jug, 
which only his long beak could 
reach. 


A Near Thing 

A. proud Cockney parent was 
■ boasting of the cleverness 
of his seven-year-old son. 

" Why, here he is," he ex¬ 
claimed, as the boy came into ' 
sight. “ Ask him a question,” 
the proud parent whispered to 
his friend. 

“ Hallo, Tommy,” exclaimed 
the man. " Can you tell me 
what seven and eight make ? ” 

“ Sixteen,” replied the boy. 

" There you arc ! " exclaimed 
Tommy's father jubilantly. 

" Only one out at the first 
attempt.” 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
What Town Is It ? F-rome 
Petr/ Puck’s Fun Fair 

This shows 
how tlie de¬ 
sign should 
be blacked 
in to make a 
silhouette of 
a dog. 

The objects were: cannon, CAR 
apple, rope, anchor, pipe, APE 
eel, reef, elephant, dice. RED 

The five blocks are moved \ i 49 
into the positions shown, so A R 4r . 
that the horizontal, vertical, 0 a 10 
& diagonal rows add up to 24 . 7 12 5 



Jacko Gets a Bite 


Half-Hour Cross Word 


/ 


2 

3 

4 


5 


6 



7 







8 

9 





to 

II 


12 





13 







14 



M 



!S 


16 



17 

16 


19 

20 




21 







22 







23 




24 
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Reading Across. 1. Fami¬ 
liar musical instrument. 5. 
Associated with an arrow. 
7. To swell. 8 . Mixed raw 
vegetable dish. 10. Devoured. 

12. A garden and a politician. 

13. To travel by wagon. 14. To 
intimidate. 15. To fatigue. 17. 
The commonest metal. 20. 
Used for hewing timber. 21. A 
gin. 22. A mournful poem. 
23. Termination. 24. Teller of 
fables. 

Reading Down. 1. To 

puzzle. 2. Competent. 3. Shade 
of colour. 4. Ancient. 5. To 
support. 0. Seven days. 9. To 
mingle with something else. 
11. A singer. 13. A sudden, 
sharp pain. 15. A narrow band 
of linen. 10. Tail grass of the 
marshlands. 18. Lines of light. 
19. Term applied to the lowest 
tides. *21. The ocean. 

Answer next week 



Tt had been snowing for days and days. Jacko, who knew how, 
A had made an Eskimo snowhousc on the icc. And there he 
sat, with Chimp beside him, fishing through a hole he had made at 
their feet. " Ha! A bite! ” cried Jacko. “ A bite ! ** shouted Chimp, 
at the very same moment. But what they had caught can be seen 
by the picture. 
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How TO KEEP 

Children’s Hair Lovely! 

Mothers are now working the same miracles 
for their children’s hair that they have found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
with * Danderine.’ 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child’s hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, clean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged. That is all that’s needed, 
Waves “set” with ‘Danderine’ last longer 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
•Danderine’ becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle h'J- 
new life and lustre. Of Chemists, Stores and 
Hairdressers, 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6. 

'Danderine 

FOR THE HAIR ■ pammwa 

CHILDREN 

IN WAR-TIME. 

We are doing our utmost for tlie welfare of those still 
in London, and for evacuees far away, l’lcase share 
in this most important effort by sending a contri¬ 
bution to Tub Rev. Percy Inesom, Superintendent, 

EAST END MISSION, 

Dromley St., Commercial Rd,, Stepney, E.l. 




JWmJES 




BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD. 
New and secondhand books on all subjects. 
JOIN THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 1 

Members bun boobs published at. 7/6, 8/6 end 10/6 for 
ONLY 2/6. 

113-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 


A DAZZLING SMILE? 
ONLY IF TEETH ARE 
WHITE. 


When you meet a woman whoso smile 
attracts because of the faultless colour of 
her teeth, it is safe to say she lias dis¬ 
covered how marvellously the new type of 
toothpaste containing ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
brand antacid whitens teeth. Use this 
method yourself and see your tcctli improve ' 
in colour every day. 

Start to-day ! Get a tube of Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia which contains 75% 

‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ This sets up a harm¬ 
less chemistry in the mouth which instantly 
neutralizes destructive mouth acids, and 
blanches away all yellowness and stains 
besides preventing ugly tartar and decay. 
You will realize why so many screen and 
stage stars use Phillips’ Dental Magnesia 
exclusively. Sold everywhere at 0d., lOJd. 
and 1/6 a tube. ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ is 
the trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of 
Magnesia. 


Muss. 


Subscription Rates everywhere: 11s a year ; 5s (id for six months, 
til Africa ; Central News Agency, Ltd. January 13,1910. 


It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand; Messrs 

S.L. 



































































































